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Provident Institutions. 


Wee" BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 —_ the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Akierman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Assistance to principals and 
as Mnemnge of Newspapers. 
MEMBE IP.—E Man or Woman throughout the United 


Kingdom, whether Pubi sher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Emplo: is ent recent to become a Member of this Institution, and 


enjoy its benefits a of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, 1 Brot ed that he or she is ——— in the sale of 
Newspapers, and suc Ft who thus con secure priority 


of consic —— in =o event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
“te ey and the Women 201. ~~ annum each. 

The yal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 

antages e News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her 1 late 

Majesty ueen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendo! 

The “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman 201., and was pate, subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, wid died on ne 6, 1882, and was for mece © “gr fifty years 
Publisher of the Athena He an active and leading poss 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘ Taxes on Knowled; and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institutio 

The Ho race Marshall Pension Fund” is “the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 

ht ‘ot election to its benefits. 

he “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. Be annum for 

yh mt in — and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, whe 

The oth af features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
= five — of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 


RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to spine igen er their servants 
who may be d for 2 Members of the Institu- 
tion. “Inquir. is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
telief is awarded in accordance —_ the merits and requirements of 

each case. . WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








HE BOOKSELLERS 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assist: 

A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of bey 4 
Guineas (or its equivalent — instalments), and obtain the right to 
parti FIST. re the following antages 

Freedom from want in time “ot Adversity as long as need 


exii 
SECO: D.. Permanent Relief in Old Age 
THIRD. “Medical —s + yy hysicians and Surgeons. 
TH. A Cot e Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for Mem’ -. with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
FI . A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the use My Members and their families for holidays or during 


onraieecs 
Ac contribution towards enon. Ney nses when it is needed. 
Seve ENTH. All these are ™ only, but ‘also 
for their wives - widows and Pons ce hildre 
EIG Fel pe e¢fubeeriptions confers an absolute 


to 
for further information a a to the Secretary M 
LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row, E.0 alas 


PROVIDENT 














“Gducational. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second swe 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Pri necipal of 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


(SHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

oariining College for Women Secondary Teachers. Principal—Miss 

RINE 9 “DODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education in the 

pe mee University. ‘Students are red for the Oxford, the 

Cambridge, and the Lond don Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher 

Froebel_ Certificate. Be Short Courses for Teachers visiting 
Oxford in the Sprin; d Summer Terms. 

BURSARIES an SCHOLARSHIPS to be awarded in the Spring 
Summer Terms.—Apply to the Principa! 


PUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
tatis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 

tmeenl Army, Civil Service, and Opiventy a oe sent (free 

of Soa e) = rece fina of requirements by GR MITH. 
POWELL dg 5: 

Street, Strand 


DUCATION. 
Parents or G desiring accurate information selative to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o7 
TUTV ingland or Abroad 
are invited to call upon ae send Pn Re particulars to 
h ESSRS. GABBITAS, & 
nt for care sean, than thirt; oew, ears have been closely in touch with the 


Ark ishments. 
ice, free has charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 


ate Head Master of Veregine 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 











School Agents (established Te) 3h Bedford 














EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D. Lit. (Lond.).. The 
comforts of a refined home. ga education on the principle of 
a sound mind in a sound body. rench and German a speciality. 
Large Grounds. High and healthy asoannan near St. George's Hills. 





EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 


(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


The SESSION 1907-8 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 3. 
Students enter their Names on WEDNESDAY, October 2. Lectures 
are given in preparation for all Examinations of the Long: vee of 
London in Arts and renee nes for the Teachers’ Diploma (Londo: 
and for the Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and for the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination. 

A Single Course in any subject may be attended. 

There is a Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Fizgiene. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Wor 

Regular Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to Students who 
desire it by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 

HREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, One in pte ao Twoin 
Science, will be offered for Coden ig gig in JUNE, 1 
Students can reside in the Colleg 
Full Particulars on application fo the PRINCIPAL. 


TRAINING a ENT FOR SECONDARY 
TEACHERS. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of 151. for One Year, are 
—_ for the Course of Secondary Training, beginning in JANUARY, 
is 


WOMEN 


The Scholarships will be awarded to the best Candidate holding a 
gay or equivalent in Arts or Science. 
eS should reach THE HEAD “i THE TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT not later than DECEMBER 





THE 
NIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 





SESSION 1907-8. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
ENGINEERING 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH ZOLOGY. 
SCHUOL OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 
INSTITUTE OF COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY. 


DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE. 


HALLS UF RESIDENCE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
EVENING COURSES FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A. 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION. 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCROLARSETFS. EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL 
NTS AND PRIZES. 
The AUTUMN oe. cman on TUESDAY, October 8. 
Prospectuses and full particulars will be forwarded on application to 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACULTIES. OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE AND 
LAW), SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOG 


The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 30. Prospectus 
of any Faculty may be had, post free, from THE REGISTRAR. 
Lyddon Hall has been licensed for the residence of Students. 





LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


SPECIAL CLASSES. 


SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY scree & B. 
EXAMINATION (LONDON) will COMMERCE oa OCTOBER 
Fee for the whole Course (Cae Year), Ten Gui 
SPECIAL CLASSES are also held for the INTERMEDIATE M.B. 
(LONDON), the PRIMARY and FINAL F.R and other Examina- 


tions. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
S x. 

ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1. 
The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and 
contains 603 Beds. 
Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (twenty-six in number) 
of _ value of more than 500l., are offered for competition each year. 
pwards of = and other Appointments are open to 
tu — after qualification. 
. tudents’ Club forms part of the Medical School Buildings, and 
tne Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can 
~~ .o in forty minutes from the Hospital. 
tus, containing full teas may be obtained from the 
Mattioal Becre 


, M 
er 8. WALLACE, B.8.Lond., Dean. 





THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 





PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINA- 
TION (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
A Systematic Course of Tostsuctice, inchading Practical Work, is 
iven at 8T. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL ME SCHOOL, Albert 
mbankment.—Full particulars an be obtained from the DEAN. 
oa on this. Course counts as part of the Five Years’ 
‘urriculum. 





REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Yearly Subscription, om by post, Inland, 

15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 

York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








Situations Warant. 


U NIVEsSsITyY OF GLASGOW. 


LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 

The URC URaenIP in GERMAN is VACANT by the resignation 
of Dr. Thistlethwaite. An pap renteens to the ee will be made by 
the UNIVER SITY COURT EARLY rege 

Particulars as to the duties, Stipend, &e., Tatas ma: 
= tag! on application to THE SECRETARY OF THE UNI- 

VERSITY COUR 

University a Glasgow, August, 1907. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


COLEG PRIF ATHROPAOL peor CYMRU A 
MYNWY, CAERDYD 

The COUNCIL of the ane invites applications for the post 
of ey LECTURER in FRENC LANGUAGE and 
LITERATUR 

Further may be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom applications, with Testimonials (which need :not be printed), 
must be sent on or before wae RDAY, September 14, 1907. 

. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
_ August 26, 1907. 


HE UNIVERSITY, LEEDS.—DEPART- 

MENT of PHYSICS.—TWO ADDITIONAL DEMONSTRATORS 

will be ap Ce at 100/. a year.—Particulars may be obtained from 
the REGISTRAR. 








NIVERSITY OF MADRAS. 


APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRAR. 
ue plications os invited for the Office of REGISTRAR of the 
N VE ERSITY of MADRAS. 

OM he tenure of the Office of Registrar i is limited to five years, but the 
same individual is eligible for re- appcuntanent. The Salary of the 
Office is Rs. 600 per mensem, rising by annual increments ot Re. 50 
per mensem to a maximum of Rs. 1,000 per mensem. 

Further information as to the terms of appointment and the 
duties of the Registrar may A, obtained from Messrs. HENRY S. 
KING & CO., 65, Cornhill, E.C., London. 

Applications should be sent direct to Madras, and should reach the 
mae of the University of Madras not later than OCTOBER 20, 


y oe. 
PATERSON, M.A. LL.B., Registrar. 
Senate House, Madras, et 31, 1907. 








BekCvUGH OF DONCASTER. 


LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

The HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE of DONCASTER 
route. — services of a PRINCIPAL for the TECHNICAL 
SCHOO 

The Gentleman appointed will be required to take charge of the 
Organization and Management of the Technical School (including 
the Art Branch), and to Organize and Superintend the Evening 
Schools in the Borough. Salary 2501. per annum, rising 25l. yearly 
= 3001. List of duties and conditions may be obtained from me. 

Candidates must state their full qualifications, age, training, and 
experience.—Applications, together with not less than three recent 
Testimonials, must reach me on or before FRIDAY, September 13, 
1907, endorsed ‘ Principal of Technical School.” 

A. H. TOVEY, 
Town Clerk and Secretary to above Committee. 
1, Priory Place, Doncaster, August 24, 1907. 


Qounty OF LON DOs. 


COUNTY COUNCIL invites en Te the 


ATICS 
at the KINGSLAND SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
COLVESTONE CRESCENT, DALSTON, N.E. 

The commencing Salary will be 1201. a year, Sy By by ———_ incre- 
ments of 101., subject to a satisfactory service, to 

A commencing Salary mr peed than the minimum stated shove Abie 
be allowed if the successful ap t has had satisfs teachin 
xperience, and in this connexion two years’ ie 4 a Schoo! 
approved by the Council for the purpose will be counted as the 
equivalent of one year spent in one of the Council's Schools, provided 
that (i.) experience of less than two years in any one School shall not 
be ipyere and (ii.) not more than ten years’ outside service in all 
shall en into account 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the sypteneeaeets, from the Clerk of the 
ome County Council, Education Offices, V ent, 

to whom they must be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 

MONDAY. Ratenber 30, 1907, accompanied by copies of three Testi- 
monials of recent date. 

eer peer applying chrouee, the Ler pA _ the Form of Application 
should enclose a stamped an 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, ~- y be held to be a dis- 
qualification for employmen 

Full particulars of appointments in the Council's service are pub- 
lished in the London County Council Gazette, which can be are ned 
from the Council's Publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King & Son, 2 and 4, 
Great Smith Street, Westminster, be W. Price tinchidin any lid. 
an issue ; or, for the year a prepaid subscription 


‘k of the Tiedon ¢ County Council. 
Education Offices, M1 etn Em eat, W.C., 
August 27, 1907. 











The LONDON 
eppointment ofan ASSISTANT MISTRESS to 
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QounrTy OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for appoint- 
ment as VISITING TEACHERS of the undermentioned subjects for 
the cm ION commnanen BER 24, 1 
LCC CAMBERWE SCHOOL OF ‘ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
PROKHAM ROAD, | yk tery? ane for ne » Evening a Week, ata 

ee of 1 ae NT ite ce of a’ 
RSMITH TECHNIC CAL "IN STITUTE, LIME 
GROV ES SHEPHERDS BUSH, W.—PILLOW AND NEEDLE 
POIN hte for One Morning, Afternoon, or Evening a 
Wek ata ms f 10s. 6d. an attendance of about Three Hours. 
age "shoul ie ee on ointments —- he Ck CL 
wit culars ie appointment, from lerk of e 

London. n County Counc Education Offices, Victoria 





Catalogues. 


ATALOGUKE, No. 47.—Draw ings and Etchings 
by John Ruskin —Drawin by Turner. ut, Hunt, Burne- 
Jones, &c. — Engravings termes — Beohinn by Whistler and 
Samuel Palmer *Tilastntet Decho~ Works by , dal hn Ruskin. Post 
free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


A NCIENT and MODERN COINS 8.—Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to ooply te to SPINK & SON, 
Limited, for ay . on (gratis) - their sitsitarie CIRCU- 








whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1907, accompanied by copies of three T 


LAR. The finest G man, and English Coins on View and for 
le at ¥ nS PINK SON, Livitsp, ome. Valuers, 
and Cataloguers, 16, v and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Establi blished 





of recent date. 
tes applying through the post for the Form of Application 
should ensioee a rremned and addressed envelope. 
Canvass ng. either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a 
alstunliicnt jon for employment. 
ull iculars of appointments in the Council's service are 
published in the London County Conneil Gazette, which can_ be 
obtained from the Council's Publishers, Messrs. P. 8S. King & Son, 
2 and reat Smith Street, Westminster, 8.W., price (inelading 
postage) lid. an issue, or for the e year, & prepaid subse — of ag 


‘GOMME. Clerk of the London County 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
August 21, 1907. 





Gounty BOROUGH OF BURY. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY pogook AND PUPIL- 
TEACHER CENTR 
WANTED, IMMEDIATELY, the pears Teachers 
ASSISTANT MASTER, experienced, with high ‘qualifications in 
i and French. Salary 130/., rising to 1707. by annual increments 


* ASSISTANT MISTRESS, experienced, with high qualifications in 
a ry 1201., rising to 150i. by annual increments of 51. 
~ W., vatating , qualifications, and experience, with copies 
oft t “oe recent Testimonials, should be delivered to the undersigned 
not later than Te URene Y¥, September 5, 1907. 
BERT WILKINSON, B.A., Director of Education. 
Education Omces Bury. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
Principal—A. F. HOGG, M.A. 
WANTED, in OCTOBER, a GENTLEMAN to TAKE CLASSES 
in ENGLISH for the LONDON MATRICULATION. Salary 501. per 
Session for Six Hours per Week.—For further particulars apply to 
THE PRINCIPAL. 
FRED. E. HILLEARY, Town Clerk. 
Education Department, 95, The Grove, Stratford, E., 
August 22, 1907. 

















Situations Wanted. 
UBLISHER’S MANAGER. — Advertiser, 


aving twent 4 zones experience with first-class houses, seeks 
RE. APPOINTE Thorough knowledge of all ey and 

ighest references.—Box 1281, At 
13, j Bo 8 Buildings. Chancery Lane, E.C. 


engeum Press, 








‘iecdllenens. 
. OVELS, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, placed 


with over 90 (ninety) Pubtishers and Periodicals. World-known 
Publishers have just accepted fro us a Novel which the Author's 
own Agent refused to handle! ndreds of unique jae. 
All MSS. submitted ny! by EORGE G. MA 8S, Managing 
Director, Cambridge Literary Agency, 115, Strand, fe 


ORTUGAL.—Miss BISHOP is arranging a 
PRIVATE Hed ING TOUR in PORTUGAL for Four or Five 
Weeks. SEPTEMBER 18. Terme. pnciaaive. References exchang 
27, St. + “Kilburn, N.V 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A. B., vy am Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buil , Chancery Lane, E. 











LET, WAREHOUSES and OFFICES, at low 


rental, within five minutes of Fleet Street. —Apnly, _— 1156 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


Type-Wariters, Kr. 
YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical L_Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Tangusg Research, Revision, Translation. Shorthand. Dictation 
a THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
UTHORWS’ MSS.,NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN =. Ba lete accuracy, 9d. per 


1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies teed. References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART. Mallendale, 1 Kymberley Road, H 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHOR®S’ MSS., PLAYS, 

and SERMONS, 8d. per 1,000 words ; Legal and Technical Work, 

= r folio (72 words). Accuracy and despatch.—Miss RISDON, 
bham Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 











arrow. 








I['YPE- -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of a. Stories, Pigs! Novels, &c., accurately TYPED. 

Clear Carbon Copi: en 3d. 
Oxford Higher 


AUTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, and 

all kinds of be PE- WRITING accurately executed at home 
(Remington), 7d. per 1,000. Carbons per 1,000. 
ences.—A. M. P., 15, Clovelly Road, Hornsey, N. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, ESSAYS carefully, 

neatly, and accurately TYPED. Clear Carbon Copies. Trans- 

lations-from and into all Languages. Du plicating. —THE MUSCOVY 
T. & T. CO., 6, Trinity Square, London, He. 





to uthors 
“KING, 24, — Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 





First-class refer- 








YPEWRITING MSS. 


eens in Authors’ Manuscripts. 


DESEEED by LADY 
reference. 

rds; a Carbon Copy included if R= —S. L. BELL, 

330! PManefielt Road, Nottingham. 





r ofa pomnen ury. 


FrRst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
Mig! | Pickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Sag y illus: 
d R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leec 
| pa choicest Collection offered for Sale in the Work.” ‘CATA 
LOGUES issued and sent post free on el Berest Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, Tendon, WC. wc, 
ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at ua 
RY ices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RE GION. nk a 
TO IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. B 
GEOGRAPHY. VIL. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION, IX. GENERAL 
LITERATUR: 
SuLAv & CU. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
OOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants and eae Ls CATALOGUE, I make 
a special feature of Saag mn any Saleable Books for others selected 
from me various _ Special List of —~ ks I peatiosienty. want 
Birt ree.—EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
irmingham. Williamson's George Morland, His Life and Works, 
per, 633. net, for 368. ; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 
\ \ . CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER (No. 354) 
Now ready, and will be te on application. 
It computers a spectsiiy ettunctive lecti Publishers’ R inders. 
including many Good tb ny 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 











eB 








GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 











Printers. 


RINTING OF DISTINCTION.—Every kind 

of Book, Magazine, Tomphiet, and other Printing at Reasonable 

Prices. Estimates free. Write for Art Booklet, freee GERRARDS 

LIMITED, Producers of Printing. of Distinction, 4lla, Harrow Road, 
London, W. Telephone : Paddingtoi 





A THEN ZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, pe ripter of the Atheneum, is 
tod Fe to SUBMIT ESTIMATES Ft Ath Kinds of fpOOR, NEWS, 

P ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream 7 


Magazines, Kc. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 
SEPTEMBER. 
THE ANTI-BRITISH POLICY OF GERMANY. 
Lord Eversley.) By J. Ellis Barker. 


JAPAN'S ASCE DERE AND HER NAVAL DEVEL‘ 
By Archibald 8S. Hur: LOPMENT, 


THE MOSLEM aameee By Capt. H. A. Wilson. 

SCHUOL HYGIENE. By the Marchioness of Londonderry. 

= PeocaswsaL LADDER AND THE GIRL. By Florence 
. Low. 


(A Rejoinder to 


By Vids 
——- AND THE TRANSVAAL. By Sir James H. Stronge, 


THE = maw THEOLOGY AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE FALL, 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Hamilton Baynes. 


THE MAN IN THE STREET. By Stephen Paget, F.R.C.S. 


NOTES ON THE FUTURE OF THE DRAMA. By Arthur 
Bourchier. 


THE TRIAL OF ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF KINGSTON. By 
Hugh Childers. 


SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY—AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW. 
Goldstein. 


SOME TRADITIONS OF AVIGNON. By David H. Wilson, LLM. 
THE ITALIAN EXODUS. By A. Meille and T. H. Darlow. 


A MORNING WITH THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. By Jj, 
Henniker Heaton, M.P. 


COMMUNAL OCCUPATION AND ENJOYMENT OF THE LAND, 
By Sir Robert Hunter. 
THE “LUNCH INTERVAL” 


ussell. 
London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Lep., 5, 


IN POLITICS. By George W. E 


, New Street Square. 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. SEPTEMBER. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL PARLIAMENT, 
By Prof. H. Stanley Jevons. 


8ST. PAUL'S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
Ramsay. 





2a. 6d. 


By Sir W. M 


THE ALL-INDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE. By Edward E. Lang. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE AND THE GOTHIC RACE. By L 
March Phillipps. 


THE CONDITIONS OF A JAPANESE-AMERICAN WAR. By 
“ Cruiser.” 


ARAB AND HEBREW PROSE WRITERS. By T. H. Weir. 
THE PURPOSE OF ART. By E. Wake Cook. 

JEAN AUGUST INGRES. By the Count S. C. de Soissons. 

THE TURKISH ARMY. By A. de Bilinski. 

THE NEW TREATMENT OF CANCER. By C. W. Saleeby, M.D, 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

Letter From Apywirnat Manas, with Note sr Sir Joun Macpoyetn 
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LITERATURE 


— 


Captain James Cook, R.N., F.R.S., “ the 
Circumnavigator.”” By Arthur Kitson. 
(John Murray.) 


THE story of Capt. Cook’s life is so full 
of interest, even of romance, that it has 
inevitably attracted numerous writers ; 
yet the fact remains that there has been 
until now no complete or satisfactory 
biography. Certain parts of his career 
have already received adequate treatment, 
notably the first voyage of circumnaviga- 
tion, the log of which was edited by the 
late Hydrographer, Admiral Sir W. J. L. 
Wharton ; but concerning other portions 
of it much remained to be done, both in 
bridging gaps and in analyzing and weigh- 
ing the traditional accounts. 

The story of Cook’s boyhood was told 
graphically and in considerable detail by 
Sir Walter Besant seventeen years ago 
in the “Men of Action Series.” This 
short volume was in effect an appreciation 
rather than a biography, but was worthy 
of attention both for the vigour and grace 
of its narrative, and for the clearness with 
which it insisted on the paramount im- 
portance of the character of the man. On 
points of detail it was occasionally wrong, 
often silent; but there is no need to 
question the truth of the pleasant picture 
there drawn of Cook’s early days. In 
several respects there is considerable 
doubt concerning this obscure period, and 
historically Mr. Kitson must be accepted 
as the better guide; yet it is agreeable 
to notice that the conclusions which he 
adopts do not modify to any serious 
extent the vivid character-sketch drawn 
by Besant, who trusted to insight as well 
as to authority, and was not afraid to add 





probable conjectures to accepted tradition. 
After all, it is perhaps immaterial whether 
Cook broke his articles—Mr. Kitson decides 
that he did not—or whether he stole the 
new shilling—Mr. Kitson and Sir Walter 
are agreed as to his innocence ; but it is of 
considerable importance to trace in his 
parentage and upbringing the germs of 
those manly qualities of mind and body 
which were destined to bear such good 
fruit. 

We have no detailed narrative of the 
hard life of the mercantile marine during 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
for that reason it would be interesting to 
have a complete account of at least one 
of Cook’s voyages in colliers and North 
Sea traders. It is sufficiently clear, how- 
ever, that no such record of his service 
ever existed, and we must rest content 
with a bare knowledge of the results at- 
tained. From these obscure but strenuous 
years Cook emerged on to the page of 
history equipped with an iron constitu- 
tion, an intimate acquaintance with the 
ways and prejudices of British seamen, 
some education, and a knowledge of sea- 
manship acquired in what was, both then 
and for long after, held to be the best of 
schools. 

It has always been believed that Cook 

volunteered into the Royal Navy in 1755 
because the pressgang was so active that 
he saw no chance of escape, and decided, 
therefore, to make a virtue of necessity. 
Mr. Kitson, however, relying on almost 
contemporary evidence, points out that 
at this time Cook’s employers had already 
offered to give him the command of a 
ship, and that the offer had been declined. 
** Cook,” he says, 
**had seen his chance, and was determined 
to take it. He knew that experienced sea- 
men were difficult to obtain, and that men 
of a certain amount of nautical knowledge 
= good character could soon raise them- 
selves. 


The evidence is perhaps not so conclusive 
as Mr. Kitson seems to think, but the fact 
remains that, from being mate of a collier, 
Cook did enter the service as an able 
seaman, and was advanced to be master’s 
mate within the year. From the date of 
his promotion until the time when he 
began to be famous his career has until 
now been shrouded in obscurity. Dr. 
Kippis, Cook’s first biographer, knew 
little of his movements during this period, 
and filled up the blank, however partially, 
with a series of random statements. He 
made Cook belong to ships to which he 
never belonged; he sent his ships to 
stations on which they did not serve ; and 
he wrongly estimated the influence which 
his hero could call to his aid. There was 
only one way of clearing up the tangle 
which resulted, and, as no one fully 
realized the extent of the confusion, no 
one was led to turn his steps that way. 
The truth could not be discovered except 
by patient search among the Admiralty 
records, and it is only of late years that 
such search has been possible. Some- 
thing towards throwing light on the dark- 
ness was done in these columns shortly 
after the publication of Besant’s ‘ Life,’ 





but it was left for Mr. Kitson to go 
thoroughly into the matter and put on 
record the nature of Cook’s early service 
in the Royal Navy. This he has done 
with admirable completeness, and has 
got rid, once and for all, of the confusion 
which resulted largely from the singular 
coincidence that there were, at the same 
time and on the same station, two masters 
in the Royal Navy both named James 
Cook and both employed in surveying 
duties. 

There are many legends as to the share 
which Cook had in the operations on the 
North America station during the busy 
years 1758 and 1759. It is possible, but 
not proved, that he was at the capture of 
Louisbourg ; and it is certain that, as 
master of the Pembroke, he did good 
work in the St. Lawrence preparatory to 
the capture of Quebec. Immediately 
after the fall of the city he was transferred 
to the Northumberland, whose captain, 
Lord Colville, hoisted a broad pennant 
as commander-in-chief when Saunders 
returned to England with the greater part 
of the fleet. In January, 1761, Lord 
Colville 
** directed the storekeeper to pay the master 
of the Northumberland fifty pounds in 
consideration of his indefatigable industry 
in making himself master of the pilotage 
of the River St. Lawrence.” 


This is interesting, not only as being the 
first official recognition that Cook had 
gone beyond the ordinary duty of a master 
in the service, but also, as Mr. Kitson 
shows, because it proves that, contrary 
to the usual belief, the survey of the St. 
Lawrence was made by Cook after his 
promotion to the Northumberland, and 
consequently after the capture of Quebec. 
When the Northumberland came home 
at the end of 1762, Lord Colville, writing 
to their Lordships with reference to the 
charts and sailing directions which had 
already been laid before them by Cook, 
described the author as being “ well 
qualified for the work he has performed, 
and for greater undertakings of the same 
kind.” The time for the “ greater under- 
takings ’’ was not yet, but Cook was almost 
immediately re-employed in work “ of 
the same kind.” He was specially ap- 
pointed to carry out surveys on the coast 
of Newfoundland, and the first task 
that was set him was to survey St. Pierre 
and Miquelon before they were restored 
to the French under the terms of the peace. 
The circumstances of this work were 
remarkable, for the French arrived on 
the scene as soon as the English party 
charged with the removal of the settlers, 
and it was only by the exercise of great 
zeal on the part of Cook, aided by deli- 
berate procrastination in evacuating the 
islands, that time could be found for 
the completion of the survey. The work 
thus begun was carried out in detail 
during five successive seasons, and re- 
sulted in a set of charts which “are not 
yet wholly superseded by the more 
detailed surveys of modern times.” It 
resulted also in the establishment of Cook’s 
reputation as a scientific and trustworthy 
officer, and in his selection to command 
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the expedition sent out in 1768,to,Otaheite, 
with the primary object of observing the 
transit of Venus. 

The observations were eminently satis- 
factory, but it is not on them alone, or 
even chiefly, that the fame of the En- 
deavour’s voyage rests. The circum- 
navigation of New Zealand, and the 
exploration of the east coast of Australia 
and of the Great Barrier Reef, were the 
most important results of the voyage ; yet 
Cook in reporting them to the Admiralty 
referred to them modestly as being “ not 
great, though such as may merit the atten- 
tion of their Lordships,” and regretted that 
he had “‘ failed in discovering the so-much- 
talked - of Southern Continent (which 
perhaps do [sic] not exist), and which 
I myself had much at heart.” Another 
remarkable circumstance was that Cook 
brought his ship as far as Batavia without 
losing one man from sickness in the two 
years he had been at sea. The merit 
of this achievement was, however, un- 
fortunately obscured by the losses from 
malaria and dysentery which a sickly 
season at that notoriously unhealthy place 
inflicted on his ship’s company; and it 
was not until his later voyages that Cook 
was able to prove triumphantly to the 
world that, by proper precautions, the 
terrible mortality believed up to that date 
to be inseparable from sea-life might be 
entirely avoided. 

The second voyage set at rest the 
speculations as to the existence of a great 
southern continent. Mr. Kitson, by 
means of an excellent track-chart, illus- 
trates forcibly the thoroughness of Cook’s 
exploration in high southern latitudes, 
and shows how conclusive it was. By 
February 23rd, 1775, Cook, in addition 
to crossing and recrossing his track several 
times in the South Pacific, 

** had completed the circumnavigation of the 
lobe in the high southern latitudes, and 
ad solved the problem of the non-existence 

of any southern continent except in close 
roximity to the South Pole. He firmly 

lieved that such a continent did exist in 
the far south, and thought that probably 
it extended further towards the north in 
the South Atlantic and Indian Oceans than 
anywhere else. These opinions he founded 
on his observations of the movements of the 
icefields. At the same time he asserted 
that further explorations to the south would 
be of very little service to the science of 
navigation, and the knowledge gained would 
not be worth the cost and the danger that 
must necessarily be incurred in its pursuit.” 

In a sense, the relation of Cook’s second 
and third voyages may be said to break 
new ground, for Mr. Kitson found to his 
hand no trustworthy editions of the 
journals, such as that of the log of the 
Endeavour by Sir W. J. L. Wharton, or 
of the ‘Journal of Sir Joseph Banks’ 
by’ Sir Joseph Hooker, which had already 
done so much for the history of the first 
voyage. In describing this part of Cook’s 
career he has judiciously avoided the work 
of the eighteenth-century “literary ” 
editors throughout, and has preferred to 
rely for the most part on Cook’s own 
journals, with the result that his narra- 
tive is presented plainly and simply, 
often in Cook’s own words, and without 


attempts at embellishment and_philo- 
sophic comment which are often confusing, 
if not misleading. We have thus for the 
first time, embodied in one volume, a 
complete, accurate, and unsensational 
account of the whole of these voyages. 

It is needless to dwell here on the details 
of Cook’s service during his last voyage, 
or on the tragedy of his death: on these 
subjects there was little to add to what 
was already well known. It may not, 
however, be amiss to insist that Cook’s 
great reputation rests not only on his 
concrete achievements, but largely also 
on the difficulties which he overcame— 
difficulties of everyday life afloat, of diet 
and hygiene, of discipline and_ sea- 
manship. Taken singly, the majority 
of these would sound trivial; but the 
merit of the man who, thrown entirely 
upon his own resources, overcame them 
all, will be apparent if we recall the fact 
that no previous explorer in that age of 
exploration had achieved a success in any 
way comparable with his. Viewed in 
this light, the virtue of his work still lives. 
As a modern naval officer (Capt. C. G. 
Calkins, U.S.N.) has written in an essay 
on ‘ Sea-stores and Refreshments,’ 


“‘ Cook’s lessons are not exhausted until the 
natural productions of everyregion accessible 
to shipping are used under natural conditions 
in preference to preserved foods, whether 
these are stale and unwholesome, or simply 
monotonous and expensive. But most 
reforms in the diet of seafarers will be de- 
velopments of the ideas of the man who 
invented wholesome methods in the eigh- 
teenth century and reversed the ponderous 
verdict of Dr. Johnson, who declared that a 
man-of-war was less fit for habitation than 
a penitentiary because the latter afforded 
‘better air, better food, and better com- 
pany.’ Capt. Cook was aware that if he 
could remove two-thirds of the reproach 
time would redeem the rest.”’ 








The Gospel of Barnabas. Edited and 
translated from the Italian MS. in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna by Lonsdale 
and Laura Ragg. With a Facsimile. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


THe MS. of this work was known to 
Toland, who made use of it in his ‘ Naza- 
renus,’ but the present is the first complete 
edition. The editors deserve the greatest 
praise for the thoroughness and skill with 
which they have performed their task. 
They have been extremely careful in 
editing the text, and they have supplied 
an excellent translation, for it is accurate 
and reads as if it were an original work. 
They have also written a good Introduc- 
tion, which contains all the information 
that the reader requires. 

The work professes to be a Gospel 
written by Barnabas. The first question 
that presents itself is, Has it any con- 
nexion with any production belonging 
to early Christian times? In a catalogue 
of the canonical books of the Old and 
New Testament which states the number 
of these to be sixty, mention is made of 
books that were outside the sixty, and 
among them is a Gospel according to 





Barnabas. There are several MSS. of 


this catalogue, and one of them reads 
** according to Mark ” instead of “ accord- 
ing to Barnabas.” Mention is also made 
of a Gospel according to Barnabas in the 
so-called ‘ Decretum Gelasii,’ where it js 
placed among the books not received 
by the Church. This is virtually all that 
is known of the Gospel of Barnabas in 
antiquity. There is no evidence that 
those who made up the catalogues had 
seen the Gospel ascribed to Barnabas, 
A quotation also occurs in a MS. which igs 
prefaced by the words, ‘“‘ Barnabas the 
Apostle said’; but there is no clue to 
the source from which the words were 
quoted. They were not taken from the 
Gospel now published, nor from the 
Epistle attributed to Barnabas. Abso-. 
lutely nothing, therefore, is known of 
the Gospel according to Barnabas in 
ancient times. Was there a Gospel of 
Barnabas written in Arabic? This sug- 
gestion was made, but there is no trace 
of such a work anywhere. 

The MS. containing the Italian Gospel 
was written probably in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Sale knew a Spanish 
form of the Gospel, and quotes extracts 
from it. This Spanish MS. has disap- 
peared, but there can be no doubt that it 
was a translation from the Italian. Was 
there an earlier Italian work of which 
the extant one is a copy? There is no 
proof of this, but the question may still 
be deemed open. 

It thus becomes probable that the Italian 
Gospel according to Barnabas was an 
original work, composed in the sixteenth 
century. Internal evidence is strongly 
in favour of this conclusion. The writer 
knew our Gospels well, he was deeply 
versed in the Old Testament, and he also 
possessed a copy of the Koran. In all 
probability he perused Dante and histories 
of monastic institutions. But in no case 
does he adhere rigidly to any of the books 
mentioned. He was best acquainted with 
our Gospels, but he alters them to suit 
his own purpose and the current of his 
reflections. Thus he makes Jesus state 
again and again that he was a mere man, 
and the writer affirms that he erred in 
allowing people to think that he was 
God or the son of God, for it is impious 
to suppose that God could beget a son. 
He strikes John the Baptist out of his 
narrative, and converts Jesus into the 
forerunner of Mohammed. He makes 
Jesus argue in favour of circumcision. 
When the period arrives at which Jesus 
should die he represents four angels as 
transporting him to the third heavens, 
while the bodily form of Judas undergoes 
alteration and becomes the exavt likeness 
of that of Jesus, so that Judas is tried 
in his stead, is condemned and crucified. 
The writer has no hesitation in differing 
from the Koran. Throughout his book 
he favours the ascetic life, and his paradise 
is much less sensual than that of the 
Mohammedan Scripture. The result is 


that the book is not like anything else 
that we know. There is no reason to 
believe that it exhibits the opinions 
of any body of men, or was ever used as 





an authoritative exposition of beliefs. 
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* The Italian Barnabas is,”’ as the editors 
say, ‘to all intents and purposes, an 
original work.” It is deeply interesting. 
Occasionally puerilities occur in it, but 
for the most part it presents us with 
sound thoughts, with wise reflections on 
the practical philosophy of life, and with 
beautiful passages on religion and on 
conduct. The writer does not try to 
make his work appear as the production 
of an early age. He seems rather to 
have formed the idea that by making a 
Gospel according to Barnabas he would 
be employing the best means of conveying 
what he deemed important truths. And 
Toland is probably right in his suggestion 
that the writer chose Barnabas for the 
author of the Gospel because it is men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles that 
there was sharp contention between Paul 
and Barnabas, so that they departed one 
from the other, and he may have thought 
that Barnabas differed from Paul in regard 
to the divinity of Christ and the necessity 
of circumcision. 








The Land in the Mountains. By W. A. 
Baillie-Grohman. (Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.) 


Or guide-books to that division of the 
Austrian Empire correctly known as 
Tyrol, there are enough and to spare for 
the needs of the ordinary tourist, while 
those of the climber have received con- 
sideration at the hands of various writers, 
English and German, on the Dolomites. 
There is, however, plenty of room for such 
a book as that before us, which is neither 
a glorified form of Baedeker nor a treatise 
on the science of rock-climbing, but a 
volume dealing, in a fashion fitted to 
appeal to the ordinary reader, with the 
history of Tyrol and its feudal castles. 
The familiarity of the author with the 
contents of Tyrolese archives, public and 
private, might have impelled him to the 
production of a work primarily intended 
for scholars; but he has used this fami- 
liarity, in conjunction with a wide practical 
knowledge of the country, for the benefit 
of the unlearned traveller desirous of 
obtaining some knowledge of the country’s 
annals together with information on its 
present economic condition. The annals 
in question are complicated and, in places, 
obscure; the greater credit is, conse- 
quently, due to Mr. Baillie-Grohman for 
the summary, at once lucid and complete, 
of ‘The Country’s History’ which con- 
stitutes his third chapter. As an example 
of skilful compression, this chapter de- 
serves high praise, though it yields in 
point of interest to its predecessor, which 
deals with the story of Roman rule in 
Rhetia and the unique place in European 
history of the great Brenner road. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Baillie-Grohman gives a 
remarkable proof of the complete disuse, 
in modern times, of the Brenner’s early 
rival, the Plécken or Monte Croce Pass, 
of which the extraordinary natural 
beauties might well have attracted a host 
of latter-day pilgrims in search of the 
Picturesque. 





Tyrol, albeit the highway of countless 
invaders, and the scene of almost con- 
tinuous fighting throughout the Middle 
Ages, has preserved, to a remarkable 
extent, traces of the different peoples by 
which it has been successively overrun. 
As our author points out, the track of the 
Germanic tribes can still be defined by 
observing the limits of Teutonic place- 
names. These rarely extend beyond the 
principal river-valleys, towns and villages 
situated in the radiating “ fish-bones ” 
which run up among the mountains 
having retained, as a rule, the earlier 
Rheto-Roman nomenclature. The popu- 
lation of Tyrol is probably one of the most 
mixed in the world, and the inhabitants 
of one district differ so sharply from those 
of the next that, in a large number of cases, 
it is easy to trace the lines of race-descent. 

All the eccentricities and extravagances 
of feudalism ran riot in the five hundred 
castles of medieval Tyrol, where plurality 
of fealty was the rule rather than the 
exception, and the vassal noble led out 
his men-at-arms now on the side of this 
overlord, and now of that. To an account 
of Tyrolese strongholds in general Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman adds a particular history 
of one fortress—Matzen on the Lower 
Inn, the Masciacum of the Romans. 
His choice of this castle as his “ special 
example ”—a choice which he frankly 
acknowledges to have been in part deter- 
mined by a personal connexion with 
Schloss Matzen—is justified, not only by 
the representative character of its history, 
but also by the special interest attached 
to it as the home, successively, of two 
such families as the Frundsbergs and the 
Fuggers. Romantic as is the story of 
the line of fighting nobles which cul- 
minated in the great captain of the 
Landsknechte, it is less strange than that 
of the rise to a position in Europe equalling, 
if it did not surpass, that of the house of 
Rothschild in our own day, of the family 
of an Augsburg fustian-weaver. The 
records of Matzen, before its purchase 
by the Fuggers—who retained it until 
the close of the Thirty Years’ War— 
afford curious proof of plutocratic ascend- 
ancy in sixteenth-century Tyrol. One 
after another of its purchasers is found 
to belong to the ranks of the mining 
magnates or newly ennobled smelters 
who were supplanting the feudal land- 
owners in the valley of the Inn; the list 
includes the plebeian name of Zoppl. 

Mr. Baillie-Grohman writes at some 
length on the Tyrolese peasant, medieval 
and modern. As he has personal know- 
ledge of the man, his remarks on the 
peasant as he is have considerable value. 
The working, for good and evil, in what 
is still in many respects a simple and 
unprogressive community, of the Austrian 
laws of inheritance and compulsory 
military service, is fully stated, and an 
interesting explanation furnished of the 
gradual advance northward, in Tyrol, 
of an Italian-speaking population. Since 
the sons of the peasant, after being drafted 
into the towns for their period of training, 
fail, in increasing numbers, to return to 
the cultivation of the paternal acres, 








necessity compels the hiring in their 
place of farm-hands, who are almost 
invariably Italians of the poorest class, 
content to accept very low wages; and 
these men, living penurious lives, fre- 
quently contrive to amass savings which 
enable them to make an offer for the land 
at its owner’s death. His children, 
hampered by need of ready money, find it 
convenient to take the offer, and thus 
farm after farm passes from the hands 
of the German tillers of the soil into those 
of aliens from the South. 

Not much is said in ‘The Land 
in the Mountains’ of the natural 
features of the country — doubtless 
because they have been fully described 
in earlier works by the same author. 
In the account of its mineral riches 
mention might have been made of the 
theory, largely accepted by men of science, 
that the age of iron began in Noricum. 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman has, with severe self- 
restraint, permitted himself no more than 
brief reference to sport in Tyrol, although 
the pursuit of game plays a large part in 
the history of its rulers, particularly in 
that of the mighty sportsman Maxi- 
milian, of the original of whose famous 
‘Hunting Book’ our author was the 
fortunate discoverer in the Burgundian 
Library at Brussels) The pages before 
us are easy reading, though they disclose 
some signs of haste. More deliberate 
revision would have eliminated a few 
careless phrases, and hardly allowed certain 
contradictory statements on the subject 
of the social status of Philippina Welser, 
and of the exact position in Ulrich von 
Frundsberg’s family of his famous son 
George, to go uncorrected; it might 
even have led the writer to take into 
account the complexity of causes which 
produced the Crusades, and to recognize 
that other motives over and above that 
of rebellion against the aggressions of 
‘a supreme Church” inspired the mur- 
derers of Thomas Becket. 

The attractive qualities of the book 
are enhanced by the presence of two good 
maps and a number of excellent photo- 
graphs. 








History and Records of the Smith-Carington 
Family. Edited by Walter Arthur 
Copinger. (Sotheran & Co.) 


Wirn one of the assertions in the pro- 
spectus of this amazing work we find 
ourselves in complete agreement: it cer- 
tainly “is one of the most remarkable 
genealogical investigations ever carried 
out.” Its great feature, we learn from 
this prospectus, is thus expressed by Dr. 
Copinger, whose words, italics and all, 
are there cited from the Introduction :— 
“There are not many pedigrees which 
can be taken back like that of Smith- 
Carington in a direct male line to the Conquest. 
Each descent is fully verified—over 700 
years of the descent in an unbroken line 
having, as stated in Burke’s ‘Landed 
Gentry,’ ed. 1898, p. 235, been registered 
in the College of Arms.” 
Yet, only a few lines below, we read in this 
Introduction that even the heralds have 
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declined to register the first four genera- 
tions for lack of the evidence required. 
This is scarcely surprising when we find 
that not a scrap of evidence can be pro- 
duced to show that ‘‘ Hamo de Carington,” 
who “ undoubtedly held the lordship [of 
Carrington] in the latter years of the 
Conqueror’s life,” ever existed, or to 
verify the descent of several generations 
which follow. ‘‘ However,” we read, 


“the continuous pedigree is recorded as 
already stated, in the Heralds’ College from 
the time of Sir Mychell de Carington, 
Standard Bearer to Richard Cceur de Lion, 
who died 1191-2 in the Holy Land.”’ 


With this distinguished man, the pride 
and joy of his house, we ought to be on 
sure ground, as the heralds have “ re- 
corded ” him as its ancestor. But, un- 
fortunately, we are not vouchsafed one 
scrap of evidence, from any chronicler 
or record of the time, public or private, 
to prove that this “Sir Mychell” ever 
existed in the flesh; still less that he 
sailed with Richard “in the good ship 
‘Esnacche [sic] Regis.’” So far the 
pedigree “in the male line” appears to 
be on a par with the statement that 
“the ancestors of Maud d’Avranches.... 
can be distinctly traced in the male line 
without a break to Odin in the third cen- 
tury,” which is found in an appendix 
of which “the material’ seems to Dr. 
Copinger “ of sufficient interest and value 
to justify its preservation.” 

The genesis of this prodigious work was, 
we may explain, as follows. A successful 
business man at Worcester, the late Mr. 
Richard Smith, was consumed, like Mr. 
Beriah Botfield, with a desire to possess 
an ancient pedigree, or, as it is put in the 
Dedication, “devoted the leisure hours 
of a busy life to tracing the ancestry of 
his ancient house.” Like other Smiths 
before him, he turned longing eyes to a 
John Smith who is alleged to have 
stated that he changed his name of 
Carington to Smith circ. 1400. So late, 
however, as 1886, ‘The Landed Gentry,’ 
which cannot be said to err on the side 
of scepticism, cautiously observed that 
** several families claim descent from” 
the Smiths “who are stated to have 
changed their surname ” from Carington, 
and this gentleman “claims” among 
them, though “his immediate ancestor ” 
was a Beeston Baptist who died in 1795. 
But in 1894 he burst upon the world, in 
the same work, with a wondrous Conquest 
— which in 1898 became, as we 

ave seen, a “‘ recorded,” one, for over 
700 years, at the College of Arms. 

We have not space for the detailed 
criticism which a work such as _ this 
invites; but we may say at once that 
we have excellent ground for rejecting 
in toto the old legend about a John 
Carington, who took the name of Smith 
circ. 1400. This lays the axe to the root 
of the tree. We naturally, however, 
seek to know how Mr. Richard Smith’s 
descent, even from the Ashby Folville 
Smiths, was proved. We find that it is 
traced through a Robert Smith, “a poor 
and landless man,” of whom the birth, 


ain, death, burial, and will are all 
alike missing in the great chart pedigree 
(10 ft. 8in. by 3ft. 9in.), nor, indeed, 
any fact (except an alleged earlier marriage) 
beyond this, that a Robert Smith married 
Naomi Blood at Nottingham in 1699. 
This Robert is alleged to have been son of 
a Thomas Smith who was born in “ 1578.” 
With names so common as these, and 
dates so surprising, it is only right to ask 
for overwhelming proof of identity. But 
for any proof at all we have here sought 
in vain. The editor may retort that the 
pedigree is “recorded” at the College 
of Arms ; but when, or by whom, or which 
herald is responsible for its acceptance, 
we are not told. As he himself rejects 
in one place the pedigree vouched for by 
Sir William Betham, Ulster King of Arms, 
and denounces in another the pedigree 
and arms in a herald’s visitation of 1664-8 
as “inaccurate, like so much contained 
in these heralds’ visitations,’ he has 
obviously estopped himself from vouching 
official heraldic authority as sufficient 
proof of fact. Nor has even a “ recorded ” 
pedigree, we believe, been always found 
proof against critical assault. Further 
information, therefore, would seem to be 
greatly needed. 

The distracting method employed by 
the editor in constructing his work makes 
all the descents exceedingly difficult to 
follow, for he arranges its contents under 
individuals, instead of dealing with each 
family separately. The latter, which is 
the usual method, would, we think, have 
brought out much more clearly the diffi- 
culties and lack of evidence of which we 
have spoken. 

The exceptional claim so confidently 
made at the outset has compelled us to 
treat this work critically, though not 
severely. We have used, it will be seen, 
no such language as that of the editor 
himself, who writes of the history of the 
family by the late Mr. Augustus Smith of 
Tresco Abbey that 


“the absurdity of the pedigree manufac- 
tured by the late Mr. Augustus Smith, M.P., 
is too apparent to need serious refutation,” 


and that 


“no professional genealogist would for a 
moment accept Mr. Augustus Smith’s con- 
clusions as sound or as properly or fairly 
deducible from the facts he sets out.”’ 


It seems to have been this gentleman’s 
chief offence that in his ‘True and 
Faithful History ’ of his family he claimed 
for them a more modest origin than had 
been asserted. But the editor has to 
admit that he succeeded in showing the 
pedigree given by Sir William Betham 
to be false; and although Dr. Copinger 
substitutes another, and insists that 


“the documents and registers, of which 
we give copies, are practically conclusive 
as to the descent as given in the pedigree 
accompanying this volume,”’ 


we have failed to discover in the facts 
he sets out any evidence whatever that 
the Smiths of Cropwell Butler, Notts, 
came from Essex. 





The ‘ History ’ is a large and elaborate 





volume, with many illustrations, hand- 
somely bound in blue cloth with an ad- 
mixture of white vellum. It is accom- 
panied by a separate Pedigree on one big 
linen sheet, which is enclosed in a port- 
folio with the same elaborate binding. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Privateers. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. (Methuen & Co.) 

Tuis is a rousing story of adventure, in 
which a stern and long chase by land and 
sea is carried on with great ingenuity by 
two Americans, each pursuing the other in 
turn. In an earlier story Mr. Watson 
showed uncompromising warfare carried 
on in a modern English setting, but in a 
medizval, bloodthirsty spirit, without 
any thought of police interference. The 
theme is similar here, though a girl is 
the treasure. A handy man of the 
English navy intervenes between the 
Americans, into whose fortunes he is 
drawn in the Isle of Wight, and his help, 
first to one, then to the other, turns the 
luck of the fray. Mr. Watson, as usual, 
brings uncommon powers to the study 
of his pair of American villains, whose 
ultimate motives are clouded for the 
greater part of the story by a touch of 
mystery. They are not flattering pic- 
tures, except so far as coolness and good 
temper are concerned; but it must be 
remembered that they are financiers, 
and finance is not precisely by any 
account an ennobling and unselfish busi- 
ness. The heroine is lightly sketched, 
but attractive. Desperate escapes and 
“moving accidents” abound, but the 
whole is widely severed from the average 
story of the kind by the fact that Mr. 
Watson has always an eye to style and 
character. He belongs, in fact, to the 
select body which we once called the 
“Higher Sensationalists,” and of which 
Stevenson is the master. 





Whosoever Loveth. By William Le Queux. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 
THOUGH a box containing papers is buried 
in a wood in chap. ii., and darkly referred 
to in chap. xxxvi., it is difficult to tell 
exactly what is intended to be the main 
issue in this book. We rather incline 
to the view that it has to do with the 
efforts of M. Lemaire, a gigantic French- 
man and the leader of a gang of thieves, 
to induce somebody to forge the signature 
of a millionaire to a cheque for 6,000I.; 
but blackmail, criminals (desperate, re- 
formed, and reforming), police, and de- 
voted women are so crowded into the 
story that it may well puzzle the brain 
of the trained reader. Mr. Le Queux 
does not keep the threads of his narrative 
sufficiently distinct, and he cannot resist 
putting in gratis, as it were, mysterious 
touches which he neglects to follow up- 
Incidentally, too, he is inclined to be 
severe on the middle classes. . We gather 
that it is only against the hardened, un- 
repentant wrongdoer that the police 
cherish bitterness, and have seldom seen 
sensational fiction which was less like 
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life, less concerned to make anything like 
a character in which one might believe. 


Only Betty. By Curtis Yorke. 
Long.) 

BetrY is a charming but impecunious 
young person, who accepts a situation as 
temporary caretaker of a “house, 
domestic animals, and one little girl.” 
In her new sphere she makes acquaint- 
ance with a fascinating gentleman at 
large, who, being engaged to another 
woman, naturally falls in love with Betty, 
and a baronet of misanthropic, but funda- 
mentally noble character, who is reminded 
by her of his long-lost daughter. Almost 
simultaneously, the hero loses his super- 
fluous fiancée and the major part of his 
fortune, and resorts to “literary work ” 
in the hope of thereby earning an income 
of 701. a year; but as he begins by 
publishing at his own expense, this modest 
ambition is frustrated. By the intervention 
of the baronet, however, things are at last 
satisfactorily arranged. The story, which 
is written with ease and liveliness, is a 
good specimen of its class. 


(John 


Uncle Jem. By Hester White. 
Unwin.) 

UncLe Jem lies for years under the sus- 
picion of murder, or at least of ‘‘ culpable 
homicide,” a young neighbour with whom 
he had a dispute about a shooting boundary 
being found dead on the moor near the 
debated ground. In the light of the 
eventual confession of the real criminal, 
and of the evidence of Jem’s gamekeeper, 
who was near the spot in attendance on 
his master, it seems impossible, from the 
position of the wound (on the opposite 
side from James Macdonald’s shot at his 
woodcock), that any court could doubt 
his innocence. However, the shadow of 
guilt is considered dark enough to turn 
an estimable man into a recluse. To him 
in his lonely Scottish home comes 
from India a girl lately orphaned, who is 
driven, by the misguidance of an aunt, 
to the protection of one whom her father 
regarded as a brother. The picture of the 
hypocritical aunt—a fanatic in religion, 
and the unhappy accomplice in the 
concealment of her guilty son—is too 
coarsely drawn for probability. The same 
may be said of the Evangelical coterie 
which surrounds her. But Uncle Jem 
and Anne Blair are full of nature, and one 
rejoices when the figment of affinity 
breaks down, and all griefs find their 
solution in wedlock. The setting of the 
piece is picturesque, and some of the minor 
characters are ably drawn. 


(Fisher 


The Monk’s Treasure. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


THE prosaic commission of making a 
corner in argols, which yield cream of 
tartar, turns into a hero of old-fashioned 
melodrama the nephew of, and appa- 
rently the heir to, the head of an American 
cream baking-powder business, as he is 
dispatched to the Cyclades to buy up 


By George Horton. 





from wine-makers the required commodity. 
At Athens he picks up a Scotch archzxo- 
logist, who knows the islands and is 
willing to help, since the monks of the 
islands are likely to have manuscripts 
as well as argols. However, when they 
get to Andros commerce and archeology 
give place to love and adventure. The 
rescue of beauty in distress and the quest 
of mysterious treasure entail enough 
fights and escapes to satisfy the greediest 
appetite for sensation. As the baking- 
powder magnates can found a university 
independently of the neglected corner, 
thus providing highly paid employment 
for the Scot, the remissness of their 
representative was, after all, unimportant. 


A Sentimental Season. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


No hereditary defects of character are 
needed to account for the irregularities 
of a lively girl, with a “ suggestion of 
enticing impudence ” in her face, brought 
up in such circumstances as Mr. Cobb’s 
ingenuity has devised in this half-pathetic, 
half-humorous story. Any original capa- 
cities might have been spoilt by the 
injudicious treatment arranged for her, 
which eventually subordinates her better 
feelings to love of admiration and excite- 
ment. By a mischievous evasion, at the 
age of twelve she indirectly causes a 
youth of sixteen, whose father has given 
her a home, to incur permanent injuries. 
During his convalescence of several years’ 
duration her attentions and escapades 
afford the invalid beneficial distraction 
of a mixed character ; but another young 
lady of a more normal type encourages 
him to become a writer of fiction, so that 
he forms habits distasteful to the heroine. 
To disclose the result of his sentimental 
season would not be fair to Mr. Cobb’s 
readers. 


By Thomas Cobb. 








THE DON JUAN LEGEND. 


La Légende de Don Juan: son Evolution 
dans la Littérature des Origines au Romant- 
isme. Georges Gendarme de Bévotte. (Paris, 
Hachette & Cie.)—M. de Bévotte has 
achieved a decided success in his study of 
the legend of Don Juan. Although his work 
is as thorough as that of any cautious Dry- 
asdust (and, it may be added, includes a 
useful bibliography), he has succeeded in 
giving the story of his hero’s evolution an in- 
terest which will appeal to people beyond the 
narrow circle of historians. In his preface M. 
Bévotte reminds his readers of the truth that 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, no less than in the Middle Ages, 
literature had a tendency to become more 
European than national. Each people, 
ne says, overflows its frontiers. Exchange 
has been as. constant in the matter of works 
of the spirit as in the products of industry. 
After demonstrating how innately Spanish 
in feeling the drama was when first put 
together, he shows how quickly it was trans- 
formed and distorted in Italy, where the 
possibilities of life differed from those of the 
Western peninsula; and again how it was 
recast in France to suit far other social 
conditions: after which not only the Latin 
countries, but also England, Germany, and 
Holland, all had their will with it, till, by a 
process of natural, though bizarre evolution, 





it became the prey of the precursors of 
Romanticism. The account given of the 
circumstances which made the production 
of a drama like the ‘ Burlador’ natural is 
specially worth attention. Undoubtedly the 
Spain of the conqguistadores was eminently 
favourable to the violent expansion of 
sensuality, and it was as a sensualist pure 
and simple that Don Juan was drawn by his 
original creator. Under a repressive mon- 
archy and a watchful Inquisition, faith 
remained beyond discussion: it would 
have been totally out of keeping with facts, 
therefore, to represent the arch-seducer 
as the religious sceptic that he became 
when transferred to Italy, a country which, 
being broken up into many states, had 
become a hotbed of free-thought from the 
dawn of the Renaissance. It would have 
been quite as impossible to represent Don 
Juan as the unhealthy sentimentalist of a 
much later date, a being suffering from a 
mystic condition of the soul based on a 
neurotic state of body, instead of a fine 
animal excited by exuberant strength. 

The legend of Don Juan Tenorio seems to 
have originated in Andalusia, the final 
battle-field of two races and two religions. 
This Southern land, which was the mother 
of Cortez, Pizarro, and so many other 
conquistadores with believing souls and 
strong passions, was by its condition and 
its immemorial customs the very district 
to give birth to a fable blending profundity 
of sentiment, violence of appetite, and 
strangeness of incident. 

So far as M. de Bévotte can discover 
after careful research, the belief that the 
story had an historical foundation should 
be rejected. Its author had only to take 
at hazard one of the innumerable dramas 
already delighting the playgoers of his day 
to find therein a representation of this yo 
man of family full of violent desires, an 
inspired by a revolt against all authority. 
The invitation to dinner given to the dead, 
and then returned by him, with the chastise- 
ment of the guilty to which it leads, is an 
incident that has a cosmopolitan range in 
popular tradition. It is found in many 
ballads picked up in different countries of 
Europe, and also in a series of moral dramas 
in Latin played in the colleges of the German 
Jesuits, the oldest of which is some years 
anterior to the Spanish piece. Probably it 
was well known as a fireside story in Spain, 
for it occurs in a ballad found in Leon, and 
also in a second, gleaned in Portugal. The 
conception belongs to that class of wide- 
spread beliefs which make the dead inter- 
vene in the affairs of the living to punish 
transgression and —- There is no 
occasion to assume that the dramatist went 
to foreign sources for what must have been 
familiar enough in the folk-lore of his own 
country. As to the statue which becomes 
animated, it is found in many tales and 
stories, some of — dating a 
antiquity, and it also appears in Lope de 
Voges Y Dineros son Calidad. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that the author of the 
‘ Burlador’ took the idea from that play ; 
it is not known, however, whence Lope 
himself acquired it. 

In Spain, then, all the different elements 
from which the ‘ Burlador’ was combined 
were to be found at the time when it was 
written. The plot consists of fragments 
from several anterior works, but who united 
them and formed the impressive, if ill- 
executed legend of the reckless debauchee 
carried off to his eternal doom by a statue 
erected on the tomb of the man whom he 
had killed for defending the honour of his 
house ? : ; : 

In spite of certain difficulties, - de 
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Bévotte is content to accept the view that 
the drama was worked out between 1627 
and 1630 by the poet Gabriel Tellez, a 
monk of the Order of Mercy, who is more 
often known under the name of Tirso de 
Molina. If so, it cannot be considered as one 
of his best works. The subsequent success of 
‘Don Juan’ and the innumerable imitations 
of its fundamental idea have given the 
original play, in the form in which it has 
reached us, a reputation far in excess of its 
artistic merits. It is put together clumsily 
enough, and the intrigue is confused, dis- 
connected, and marred by digressions which 
interrupt the action. Taken altogether, it 
forms a series of tableaux rather than a 
drama. Although it must be allowed that 
Don Juan Tenorio is himself clearly con- 
ceived and well developed, the piece 
belongs to the category of those confused 
Spanish works which are at once tragic, 
religious, and comic. It cannot be doubted 
that when first put on the stage such pieces 
afforded an entertaining spectacle com- 
bined with a profitable lesson; but they 
give to the world no artistic representation 
of human character or human passion. 
The ‘Burlador’ is not a psychological 
drama; it is a religious play setting and 
solving a theological problem, the interest 
of which appeared so great to the Spaniards 
of the seventeenth century that they dis- 
cussed it even on the boards of their theatres. 
Is faith without works sufficient to ensure 
salvation? The Spanish stage as a rule 
did not hesitate to answer that there is 
more room in heaven for a repentant 
sinner than for ten just men; but Don 
Juan is punished because he scorns to repent 
in time, although miraculously warned by 
the statue of the man whom he has killed. 
He plays defiantly with his chances; and 
when at last he cries out for a priest, the 
day of mercy, through his own reckless 
pride, has gone by. 

It is pointed out unmistakably that the 
Don Juan of Tellez is a son of Andalusia in 
his treatment of women. Like the Arab, 
who left an indelible stamp on the country, 
he looks down on those of his mother’s sex. 
Their function is to serve for the pleasure 
of man. Such is his feeling, and he shows 
in his actions the results arising from 
that view of the relation of the sexes. 
This descendant of the conquerors of 
Seville permits himself to display the 
manners of a soudard. His brutality, more- 
over, is not limited to women; he is no 
more scrupulous with men, and shows a 
disdainful indifference for the feelings and 
rights of others. Nevertheless, the man of 
family shows through the unbridled ruffian ; 
his insolence has a certain elegance, and 
Spaniard to the core as he is, he shows him- 
self “ brave jusqu’a la folie.” If he strikes 
down the commander whose daughter has 
received the deadliest insult from him, it 
is not in treachery, but in fair combat ; 
and his conduct becomes superhuman in 
the face of death. Finally, his cry is a cry 
of repentance, and he dies demanding a 
priest. Such is Don Juan as he was first 
created. His viciousness is the over-activity 
of animal strength allied with an egotism 
which renders him callous ; but he is no“ pale 
réveur en quéte de I’éternel féminin,” no 
jaded seeker after new and deliberately 
encouraged emotions. Like his master, and 
unlike the shadowy characters which fill 
out the play, the servant Catalinon is also 
truly Spanish. He represents common- 
sense wisdom, based rather on reason, ex- 

rience, and fear of pains to be inflicted 
in the next world, than on any very high 
conception of duty. He disapproves of 
the eseapades of his master because they 


must lead to trouble. He is cowardly and 
supersitious, but after all an honest fellow 
at bottom. As for the four women of the 
drama, Don Juan’s victims, two of whom 
are of good birth, and two sprung from the 
people, their characters are conventional 
and little developed, which is natural when 
the position held by women in the south of 
the Peninsula is remembered. They and 
the rest of the people represented only 
throw the libertine into relief. 

Transplanted into Italy, where no central 
authority existed to check the results of the 
revival of ancient ideals, Don Juan speedily 
assumes another character: he is not only 
a debauchee ; he becomes also the type of 
revolt against the restraints which religion, 
family, and society impose on the free 
indulgénce of the instincts, and represents 
individualism in its most dangerous form. 
His scepticism helps to render him a moral 
anarchist, and his follower undergoes a 
similar change. The man’s defects are 
exaggerated, his virtues vanish. Finally, 
the play, which was written to convey a 
moral lesson, becomes distorted into a 
harlequinade, the vulgar farce of which 
almost obliterates the original tragedy. 

When, however, this degraded drama 
reaches France from Italy, it falls into the 
hands of a man of genius, and undergoes 
another transformation. The hero’s cha- 
racter acquires a complexity and depth 
which have not appeared till now, and at 
the same time hypocrisy is added to his 
vices. If it serves his purpose, he will 
wear the cloak of religion. In elaborating 
his conception of Don Juan Moliére pilloried 
at once, and in the same character, the 
libertines of the fashionable world and the 
sham pietists who were his own implacable 
enemies. In the greater part of his works 
he defends nature against all efforts to 
reduce its laws to the domination of social 
convention, and the artificial restraints 
devised by the ignorance of mankind. 
Excess is all against his instincts. The 
unbridled voluptuary, the sanctimonious 
hypocrite, and the narrow zealot are equally 
abhorrent to him. In ‘ Le Festin de Pierre’ 
he exhibits moral corruption making cynical 
use of religion, and demonstrates, as many 
of his contemporaries had demonstrated in 
their own careers, how natural it is for those 
who are shameless in morals to use religion 
for base ends. His hero, like those from 
whom his characteristics were drawn, not 
only developes his personality at the ex- 
pense of others, but is also consciously self- 
centred and cruel. Moliére seems to have 
followed his models with perfect exactitude. 
The men and women who were the scandal 
of an age given to a vast toleration fre- 
quently passed through three stages: at 
first they were wildly licentious; then, to 
justify their mode of life, they became free- 
thinkers of an offensive type, and finally 
saved themselves by feigning a return to 
orthodoxy. These are precisely the three 
stages through which the Don Juan of the 
French dramatist passes. In him profound 
moral corruption can put on a religious 
mask and become something unlike itself. 
All through, however, the character is 
essentially one: it is that of the “grand 
ta ” with brilliant gifts and a perverted 
soul. 

In England and in other countries, as in 
Italy and France, the legend evolved under 
the influence of the national tendencies. 
*The Libertine’ of Shadwell shows this 
clearly enough. In Germany it sank to 
a mere puppet-show ; but when Don Juan 
reaches the nineteenth century he enters 
on a new phase. He is no longer the type 





condemned by the society he devastates, 
The tendency is to rehabilitate him, and 
make him pose before the world as a mis- 
understood hero. From the beginning he 
affirmed the rights of the individual as against 
those of the “ collectivité,”’ and Romanti- 
cism proved ready to exalt the one at the 
expense of the many, and to turn into 
ridicule ‘‘ces régles bourgeoises”’ which 
trammel the free flight of fancy and imagina- 
tion. Hence Don Juan becomes one of its 
most cherished heroes. Already with Byron 
we observe the systematic disparagement 
of the virtues of which Donjuanism is the 
negation. Legal love is ridiculed, and the 
social pact condemned as a tyranny against 
nature. The libertinage held up to repro- 
bation by the Spanish monk is now no longer 
insubordination to the laws of God and His 
universe, for dissolute selfishness is the proud 
independence of a free soul. In the old 
legend and in the later adaptations the same 
forces are in conflict—on the one side 
humanity, on the other the individual— 
and till the nineteenth century morality is 
defended. ‘‘Cet ensemble de croyances, 
de principes, de préjugés méme, qui con- 
stituent la conscience de l’homme,”’ is up- 
held against the pretension of a single 
individual to create an independent morality 
regardless of the race. Romanticism em- 
braced the opposite view ; hence the story 
of the ‘Burlador* came for a time to 
symbolize the triumph of egotism in the 
Holy War ever being waged in “‘ Man-Soul.” 
But time brings its revenges. Physiology 
makes its way into literature, and then, 
behold, the representative of the brilliant 
and reckless cavalier who was borne away 
to hell by the statue of the commander 
appears in the form of a worn-out rake who 
will be carried off to the tomb by general 
paralysis. 








LOCAL HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Some Dorset Manor Houses: with their 

Literary and Historical Associations. By 
Sidney Heath and W. De C. Prideaux. 
With a Foreword by R. Bosworth Smith. 
(Bemrose & Sons.)—This substantial and 
handsome volume is somewhat of a dis- 
appointment. The county of Dorset is 
unusually rich in the remains of old manor 
houses, both large and small, many of them 
possessing much historic and architectural 
interest. This book, however, deals with 
only twenty buildings, and several of these 
are in no sense manor houses. Indeed, Mr. 
Heath in his Introduction belies the title 
he has chosen, writing :— 
‘*TIn considering these houses I have thought it 
well to avoid keeping strictly to the technical 
meaning of the word ‘ manor,’ for the reason that 
many of these —- were never purely manor 
houses, whilst others have long ago forfeited all 
claim to the title in the scientific-historic sense.” 


‘Some Great Houses of Dorset’ would 
have been a more appropriate title. There 
are fairly pleasantly written accounts of 
such well-known places as Athelhampton 
Hall, Canford Manor, Cranborne Manor, 
Kingston Lacy, Melbury House, Wolfeton 
House, and Woodford Castle. The humbler 
building of Wool Manor House, for some 
time the seat of the Turbervilles, with which 
the book concludes, is one of a type which 
might with much advantage have been 
considered at greater length in these pages. 

To those who know and love the highways 
and byways of this-fascinating county, the 
omissions from a book of this size and title 
can scarcely fail to be serious. There is no 
part of Dorset whence a group of compara- 


tively little-known, but highly picturesque 





of a corrupting and dangerous force to be 


manor houses might not have been rescued 
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from general oblivion by an appreciative 

en and pencil. Take, for instance, the 
fale of Purbeck. In the parish of Church 
Knowle stands the delightful manor house 
(now a farmstead) of Barneston, with 
remains dating back to Edward I., and a fine 
display of sixteenth-century windows. That 
Mr. Heath could omit this, even if he con- 
fined his attention to a score of old houses, 
is passing strange. Near at hand is the 
admirable Elizabethan manor house (with 
ground plan in the shape of the letter E) of 
the Dackhams, almost under the shadow 
of Corfe Castle. Nearly on the top of 
the hill at Kingston can be seen some 
excellent old work and a great balled gate- 
way at a homestead called Lynch Farm, 
which has every appearance of having been 
a manor house. Within a short distance 
of Swanage are the old buildings of Newton 
Manor, Godlingstone (thirteenth century), 
and Whitecliff ; whilst at least another half 
dozen might be named within the Purbeck 
limits. 

Almost all the houses honoured in this 
volume have been in the continuous occu- 
pation of county families or well-to-do 
purchasers, with but little, if any, interrup- 
tion. As a consequence, they have been 
much altered or enlarged, or entirely re- 
built, to satisfy the extended ideas of com- 
fort or luxury of successive generations, and 
in the process have lost much of their true 
interest and historic value. We can readily 
join with Mr. Heath in lamenting that many 
of the old houses have fallen upon evil days, 
owing to agricultural depression and various 
soiial changes, and now merely serve the 
purpose of farm-houses ; but this very fact, 
by checking alterations and modern “ im- 
provements,” has caused the farmstead 
manor house, all over England, and especi- 
ally in Dorset, to retain features, both within 
and without, which are of far greater interest 
to the artist, the architect, and the student 
of the past than the much bigger country 
houses which have been frequently altered to 
suit the fashions of the day. Broadly 
speaking, we may say that the farmstead 
manor house is far more likely to repay a 
visit by any one of taste and intelligence 
than a personally conducted march through 
one of ‘* the stately homes of England.” 


It is a little difficult to realize for what 
class of readers this volume was written. 
It could not have been for architectural 
students or for any but superficial lovers of 
buildings, for there is not a ground plan 
or any plate of sections or mouldings from 
beginning to end. Nor does it possess any 
particular merit for lovers of artistic sketches 
of old or noteworthy buildings. Some of 
Mr. Heath’s drawings have a certain charm, 
and supply good general ideas of the 
domestic piles they represent ; but they are 
mostly rather hard, whilst small insets spoil 
the broad effect of several plates. In one 
particular, however, the illustrations deserve 
a word of special praise. Messrs. Bemrose 
have succeeded—several like essays in this 
direction have been sorry failures in the past 
—in reproducing a variety of memorial 
brasses pertinent to the story of these 
houses, from the rubbings of Mr. W. De C. 
Prideaux, in a style which accurately reflects 
the appearance of the old metal. 


We wish we could speak in more favour- 
able terms of this large book, but we have 
failed to find any evidence of original research 
in Mr. Heath’s letterpress. Such a fine 
standard work as Hutchins’s ‘ History of 
Dorset ’ is bound to be cited, or freely used, 
but we confess to getting rather weary of 
continuous quotations from Mr. Hardy’s 
novels, and still more so of quotations from 
his satellites, 





Somerset. By G. W. and J. H. Wade. 
(Methuen.)—The generally useful and help- 
ful series of Methuen’s “ Little Guides ” 
has now reached the county of Somerset. 
As this county is 60 miles in length with an 
extreme width of 38 miles, and has an area 
of over a million acres, or 1,633 square miles, 
it is not to be expected that there can be 
much detail as to the great number of 
=" and places to be found within its 
imits. Nevertheless, considerable pains 
have been taken to give correct summaries 
of all the points of interest in connexion 
with such places as Wells, Glastonbury, 
Bath, Taunton, Frome, Shepton Mallet, 
Crewkerne, Dulverton, Dunster, and Mine- 
head. A fair amount of justice is done to 
the beauties of the Quantocks, and to the 
really exquisite scenery of the Horner 
Valley on the outskirts of Exmoor. The 
volume is illustrated throughout by a large 
number of well-selected photographs. We 
are glad to find that scenery as well as 
old buildings are selected for illustration, 
and welcome a view in the pretty village 
of Luccombe, which nestles under offshoots 
of the great hill of Dunkery. Horner Woods, 
Porlock Vale, Allerford, Tarr Steps, and 
Nine Springs, Yeovil, also supply good 
pictures. 

We note, however, not a little careless- 
ness and haste with regard to some of the 
brief accounts of country villages, more 
particularly as to churches, together with 
some downright sins of omission and 
commission. These faults are specially 
noticeable in a group of West Somerset 
churches. There is no mention under 
Porlock Church of far the most interesting 
detail within its walls, namely, the piece of 
a pre-Norman cross in the south aisle, nor 
of the highly remarkable small chapel 
behind the high altar; nor is there any 
‘‘ mystery’? whatever about the two re- 
cumbent effigies under a canopy : the writers 
are apparently unaware of the valuable 
monograph on this tomb printed some years 
ago by the late Mrs. Halliwell of Glenthorn. 
The “altar tomb” to the north of the 
chancel is an undoubted Easter Sepulchre, 
and had no other monumental signification. 
The same is true of the “ altar tomb’’ named 
under the adjacent church of Luccombe, 
which is merely the Easter Sepulchre moved 
to a wrong place. Another of these Easter 
Sepulchres, turned out into the churchyard at 
Selworthy, has been overlooked ; nor is one 
of the same character, still in the right place, 
at Milverton mentioned. A further strange 
omission under Selworthy is the absence 
of all mention of the old Norman font 
enclosed in an octagonal oak case of linen- 
fold panels; nor is the hour-glass stand 
named. The fine screen of Carhampton is 
spoken of as “ richly coloured’; an expert 
would at once have detected the crude 
colouring of a poor modern imitation; the 
present painting dates only from the sixties 
of last century, and the actual colours and 
patterns, though well intentioned, are very 
poor. Timberscombe screen is also credited 
with original colouring, whereas the dull 
shades with which it is smeared are of 
comparatively modern origin. Wootton 
Courtney tower is described as having 
a saddle-back roof; the writer is evi- 
dently unaware that this is an egregious 
bit of “restoration,” which is utterly out 
of keeping with Somerset architecture ; 
the same thing has been done to the tower 
of Luxborough. In the description of the 
tiny church of Culbone the remarkable 
Saxon window on the north of the chancel 
is styled Norman. Bicknoller Church, under 
the Quantocks, which has a beautiful screen, 
circa 1500, of the Minehead and Dunster 
type, is here said to have a screen of the 





year 1726! Lullington Church, in the 
Frome district, has, among other objects of 
interest, an inscri Norman font; this 
book gives a faulty version of the Latin 
inscription. It may also be remarked that 
if font comments are to be of value, the 
epithets applied to them ought not to be 
vague; but on the first topographical page 
Asholt is said to have an “ old font,’’ whilst 
Aller on the next page has an “ ancient font.” 

It is unfortunate that these pages per- 
arg the modern corruption of Hurlstone 

oint, the beautiful headland of Porlock 
Bay, for Hurstone Point. 

Enough has been said to show that this 
county guide is far from perfect, neverthe- 
less it contains a great deal that will prove 
helpful to the tourist in any part of Somer- 
setshire. 


My Devonshire Book. By J. Henry 
Harris. (Plymouth, Western Morning News 
Office.)—This book opens with a portrait 
of the author, which is followed by this 
brief address :— 

“To the Reader. I have tried to give you 

samples of a great county, rich in many things ; 
and of a people, brave, courteous, and hospitable. 
Mine are samples only; the stock is large and 
varied, and, as every one knows, ‘in the piece’ the 
goods are better than in the sample. en you 
close the book I hope to hear you say, ‘ This is 
Devon, the Land of Junket pol Cream, the very 
place for a holiday.’ ” 
All that need be added is that the book is 
worthy of this preface from cover to cover. 
It is not written in a style which pleases us, 
though we dare say that it may have its 
public. 


Lord Burghley’s Map of Lancashire in 
1590. By Joseph Gillow. (Catholic Record 
Society.) —The Catholic Record Society was 
founded for the printing of original docu- 
ments relating to English Catholics, but in 
this volume a departure has been made 
from the custom of the Society, and an 
interesting map of Lancashire in 1590 
reproduced in facsimile, followed by short 
biographical accounts of the men to whom 
allusion is made on the map. 

The map seems to have been specially 
prepared, possibly by Saxton himself, for 
the use of Lord Burghley in 1590, and the 
seats of the various landowners are indicated, 
together with their names; and in many 
instanees contemporary notes and marks 
have been placed on the face of the map to 
show their religious convictions. The ex- 
planatory notes supplied by the editor are 
excellent, and form virtually a biographical 
dictionary of Lancashire Catholics for the 
later years of Queen Elizabeth. They 
exhibit the care and exactness which usually 
distinguish Mr. Gillow’s work, but the his- 
torical student will regret the bias shown 
in many of the accounts, and can scarcely 
help having doubts when he finds such 
expressions as “‘ by some mischance the heir 
became Protestant,” or ‘the family.... 
declined to believe in the Government’s new 
religion,”’ or ‘‘ this was the unfortunate cause 
of the family’s loss of its faith.” Mr. 
Gillow also occasionally seems to allow his 
judgment to be influenced by his convictions. 
Thus, when explaining the reason for the 
defection of William More, who, we are told, 
“led his family astray”’ in matters of religion, 
the editor ascribes it to his marriage with a 
certain Jane Lightowlers, presumably a 
Protestant ; but he overlooks the fact that 
Jane was dead, and that at this time William 
More was the husband of a wife taken from 
a strict Catholic home, Eleanor, daughter of 
Robert Maghall, and widow of Sir Richard 
Molyneux of Sefton. 

A good many printers’ errors mar the 
appearance of the book, and Mr. Gillow has 
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an irritating way of shortening Christian 
names to such uncouth contractions as 
Fris., Frees., and Doro., although he is not 
consistent, and often prints the name in 
full. All the space saved by this expedient 
cannot have made a difference of a dozen 
lines in the book. 

The Early History of Bedale. By H. B. 
M‘Call. (Elliot Stock.)}—Mr. M‘Call, in 
this tastefully printed and well-illustrated 
volume, deals with the early history of the 
ancient market town of Bedale, which was 
at one time of no small importance in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. Various at- 
tractive and interesting incidents connect 
it with the stirrin ochs of the Welsh 
and Scottish wars of Edward I., when Bryan 
FitzAlan was lord of Bedale. Again, in 
the reign of Edward III. Miles Stapleton of 
Bedale was a prominent figure in the French 
wars, and was also one of the nine original 
knights of the Order of the Garter. Francis, 

Lovell, the devoted follower of 
Richard III., brought this town and district 
into some prominence, for his estate of 
Bedale was forfeited to the Crown on account 
of his support of the Yorkist cause during 
the Wars of the Roses. In the brief rebellion 
of 1569, usually styled the Rising in the 
North, Simon Digby, lord of Bedale, took 
the losing side, and was hung at York on 
Good Friday, 1570; his son Roland Digby, 
who had faithfully supported Queen Eliza- 
beth, vainly endeavoured to secure a portion 
of his father’s estate. Bedale, too, took a 
prominent part in the great Common- 
wealth struggle. 

Brief details as to all these incidents are 
recorded in this book, though not after a 
very readable or well-arranged fashion. 
Mr. M‘Call does not seem to be aware of a 
great amount of highly interesting material 
pertaining to the story of Bedale in the 
seventeenth cent that is to be found 
amongst the household books of Sir Miles 
Stapleton, Bart., which extend from 1656 
to 1705. The Rey. Dr. Cox gave two long 
ow se on the contents of these manuscript 
volumes in the pages of the now extinct 
Ancestor for 1902. Herein are particulars 
of the prolonged lawsuit with regard to the 
landed pm ey | and manorial rights at 
Bedale during the minority of Miles Staple- 
ton, who took proceedings for their recovery 
soon after his accession to the other estates. 
Much light is also thrown upon the social 
life and amusements of the little Yorkshire 
town. The cultivation there of the dramatic 
art soon after the Restoration is not a little 
remarkable. A company of players from 
Bedale went south to Sir Miles’s principal 
house at Carlton in the winter of 1664-5, 
and pla ed there two pieces of some repute, 
viz., “ The Constant Maid,’ by James Shirley, 
first published in 1640, and ‘ A Maidenhead 
Well Lost,’ Thomas Heywood’s comedy. 
Sir Miles Stapleton purchased his supply 
of fish for Lent at Bedale. This consisted 
of dried ling, cod, and whiting, and he paid 
3s. 8d. for the carriage of it from Bedale 
to York. From the same source Mr. M‘Call 
might have obtained a variety of information 


with r t to the setting-up of the maypole 
in market-place, and bull-baiting in 
the same locality. 


The most valuable part of the book is the 
e account of the fine old church, 
which has some remains dating back to 
the ninth century. This chapter is the work 
of Mr. C. C. Hodges, the well-known anti- 
quarian architect of Hexham. There is 
an admirable ground plan of this church, 
wherein its various dates from pre-Conquest 
times are distinguished by seven different 
colours. 

Lest any one may think that it is a little un- 
fair to call attention to the serious omissions 





in this volume with regard to the seventeenth 
century, we may add that, although the book 
is styled ‘The Early History of Bedale,’ 
the author himself says, in the opening 
paragraph of his preface :— 

‘* In some respects the title is a misleading one, 
for I have not hesitated to avail myself of anythin 
that has come to my hand, however recent, whic 
is picturesque of like and manners in the Bedale 
of the past.” 


Notes on the Parish of Mylor, Cornwall. 
By Hugh P. Olivey. (Taunton, Barnicott 
& Pearce.)—The parish of Mylor, ably 
described in this book of some 250 pages, 
forms’ a peninsula on the South Cornwall 
coast-line to the north of Falmouth, between 
Penryn Creek and Carrick Road. The 
church, which is dedicated to St. Melor or 
Meloris, gives its name to the parish, accord- 
ing to a usual Cornish custom. One tra- 
dition says that this Melor was the son of 
Melianus, Duke of Cornwall, and was slain 
for embracing Christianity on August 28th, 
411, by his pagan brother-in-law Rinaldus. 
A lofty ancient granite cross to his memory 
stands close to the south porch, on what 
is stated to have been the site of his martyr- 
dom. It was discovered buried head down- 
wards on this spot, and has been re-erected ; 
the full length of the cross is 17 ft. 6 in., but 
about 7 ft. has been inserted in the ground. 
Another church in Cornwall has the like 
dedication, namely, that of Linkinhorne. 

There is a good description of the church, 
with ground plans of it both before and after 
the restoration of 1870, and various photo- 
graphic illustrations. The “ restoration” 
was clearly of a drastic character, though 
not so sadly destructive as it has been 
in many Cornish churches. There is a 
fair amount of Norman work remaining, 
but the most interesting feature is the lower 
portion of the old rood-screen, now re- 
fixed at the entrance to the chancel; it is 
elaborately carved and adorned with 
colour, and bears the words, in old Cornish, 
“Tarys Jonai Jesw Crest,’ i.e., ‘‘ the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

Other chapters deal with the ancient 
history of the parish, more especially of 
Carclew (the principal residence) and its 
owners, and of Trefusis and Flushing. A 
somewhat interesting section treats of 
‘Industries and Old Customs’; but the 
writer should not cite ‘One is a sign of 
sorrow,” and the rest of the doggerel as to 
magpies, common to all England, as though 
it pertained specially to Mylor. 


Tritton, the Place and the Family. By 
J. Herbert Tritton. (Humphreys.)—This 
is a sumptuously printed and well-illustrated 
volume of about 350 pages, with an ela- 
borate pedigree (in a pocket of the cover) 
beginning with Robert Tritton, who was 
living at Kennington in 1630. There can be 
no doubt that the work will be keenly 
appreciated by all the members and con- 
nexions of this well-known banking family. 
Only 150 copies of the book have been 
printed. It seems unfortunate that the 
issue should be so limited, for a large portion 
of its pages are of particular value to those 
who are interested in the topography of 
the districts immediately around London, 
or in the social life of the Quakers and others 
in the days of George II. and George III. 

Many of the family letters here printed 
in full are delightful reading. Thus, when 
Thomas Tritton of Ashford was courting 
his future wife, the daughter of Mr. Henton 
Brown of Lombard Street, he wrote in 
December, 1753, to his ‘‘ dearest Nancy ”’:— 

** Although my last visit was to me much more 
satisfactory than the former, yet I left Clapham 
with great reluctancy, and walked much slower to 
London, than I did y* day before to Clapham, 





when I had very like to have overset a poor 
milkman wth all his geer, however running on 
past occurrences in my solitary walking I at last 
arrived at Lombard Street. Mr. Brown being in 
his Compting house I stept in cap in hand, for 
which and y¢ buttons on my coat he pleasantly 
, me a gentle reproof, and indeed I make no 
oubt but there are many of our broad brims 
whose souls are so narrow as to insist on ye 
absolute necessity of such inordinate proceedings 
coming under their cognizance, that they by their 
regular discipline may purge our youth of such 
evils, but I’m of opinion if that was con- 
uoted with less fiery zeal and more love and good 
nature there would be many kept within y® Pale 
that are now drove out by that overly spirit too 
predominant in their Church Discipline.” 

It is not a little curious to find elderly 
sedate Quakers of those days bitten by the 
lottery fever. Mr. Brown of Lombard 
Street, who objected to the brimless cap 
and useless buttons of his prospective son- 
in-law’s attire, wrote three years later to 
his then married daughter saying that he 
was very busy “tending the Lottery 
tickets.”” He had bought one for his 
daughter, No. 9219, and wished it might 
bring her the 10,000/. If it did, he would 
take coach and bring the news himself, 
and “ then high for London in a hurry.” 

The account of the visit paid by George ITI. 
and Queen Charlotte to the City on Novem- 
ber 9th, 1761, by one of the Barclay family, 
from whose house in Cheapside (opposite 
Bow Church) the royal party saw the Lord 
Mayor’s procession, is graphic and enter- 
taining :— 

‘*The lustre of the Queen’s stomacher was 
inconceivable. The King I think a very personable 
man. All the princes followed the King’s example 
in complimenting each one of us with a kiss...... 
The King never sat down nor did he taste any- 
thing the whole time. Her Majesty drank tea, 
which was brought to her on a silver waiter by 
brother John, who delivered it to the lady in 
waiting, who presented it kneeling...... Brother 
Barclay insis that all his children that came 
there should be dressed like plain Friends. This 
injunction was an exercising time to severall of 
them. However, they were oblidg to comply or 
stay away, which Jenny did on that account. The 
Sons were dressed in plain cloth; the Daughters 
in plain Silkes, with dress’ Black Hoods ; and my 
Sister says (on the whole) made a Genteel appear- 
ance, and acted their part in Masquerade very 
well. So that (as to the outward) the Testimony 
of the apology appeared to be maintained.” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Tat the Marchioness of Breadalbane, 
descended from a family famous in war and 
sport, was highly distinguished in the latter 
way was a matter of common knowledge ; 
but few suspected till recently, when The 
High Tops of Black Mount (Blackwood & 
Sons) appeared in Maga in instalments, her 
skill as a writer; whilst the depth of her 
devotion to nature as exhibited in the 
Highlands, and of her sympathy with its 
inhabitants, could be known only to intimate 
acquaintances. The charming little volume 
will, in truth, be a revelation to many ; it 
has eleven chapters, each a short stor 
connected with the forest, told simply, wit 
the freshness of the air which inspired them. 
It is difficult to select one as better than 
another, but nearly all the sensations of 
those who are out with the rifle are to be 
found: triumph of various sorts when suc- 
cessful, fatigue and pain in the stalk, despair 
at a miss (though in the lady’s case this was 
rare), and disappointment at a-blank day, 
are in turn described. So also are her com- 
panions ; here is one of Peter Grant :— 

‘*A keen and dexterous stalker, alert and ob- 
servant on the hill, of great physical strength and 
stature, he was one of the most gentle and kindly 
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of men. He knew how to put a cheery note into 
every day spent with him, no matter whether suc- 
cessful and prosperous or tiring and disappointing : 
he shared alike with sympathy successful ventures 
or crushing discomfitures. id have been out with 
Grant on his own beats thirty-five times, and shot 
twenty-six stags in the last fourteen years, besides 
innumerable others got with him on other beats. 
The last time I was out with him—October 17, 
1903—I got three stags on Inverveigh.” 
But his health failed, 
‘and the end was towards the coming of a year 
he would never see. During the season of his 
illness I never set foot on those beats, and even 
now I hardly like to think of passing by the 
familiar cottage, realizing the spirit of the place 
is not there, and that Peter Grant and I will never 
= the happy companionship of the High 
ops.” 
The illustrations are excellent, and add 
charm to an attractive volume. 


Minor Dramas. By William D. Howells. 
2 vols. (Edinburgh, David Douglas.)— 
These two volumes fall rather olar the 
head of Literature than of Drama, despite 
the fact that one or two of the pieces have 
been acted. We fancy this‘was by way of 
compliment to a famous name. For Mr. 
Howells makes no attempt to give dramatic 
unity to his comedies and farces. They 
are, in fact, merely short stories in dialogue 
form. We gather that they are a collection 
covering the author’s literary career, for 
obviously some go back a long time. Mr. 
Howells, in his introductory letter to his 
publisher, studiously informs us when and 
where each was written, and _ indicates, 
moreover, those which are founded on fact. 
As this letter was written for the eye of his 
publisher only, and the author requests 
the ashes back “‘ for advertisement purposes,” 
it is plain that Mr. Douglas has been infected 
by the commercialism of which Mr. Howells 
speaks. 

As for the dramas, they represent Mr. 
Howells in his pleasantest character of 
farceur without too serious a gaze on the 
world. Some of them are a little difficult 
for Europeans, owing to the fact that they 
depend on a knowledge of American inven- 
tions which are not well known on this side 
of the Atlantic. An Englishman, for ex- 
ample, cannot easily understand a comedy 
which turns altogether on the possibility 
of a person in one room hearing through “a 
register’ what is going on in the next. 
Mr. Howells, it is interesting to note, employs 
largely here the coincidences and accidents 
of life which he despises in his novels. 

The comedies deal principally with one 
group of people whom we get to know 
and like, and who are characterized and 
distinguished by the author’s facile talent. 
These families dine together, get stuck in 
elevators, have adventures with mice, and 
dress-clothes, and letters and the like—all in 
an entertaining way. ‘The sense of humour 
throughout is nice, and the general effect 
is of drawing-room farces which might 
possibly be adapted for the stage by an 
Ingenious craftsman. 


Nooks and Corners of Old England. By 
Allan Fea. (Eveleigh Nash.)—This is a 
somewhat attractive and gossiping book 
about various places that have struck the 
fancy of Mr. Fea in his rambles through 
England, and consists of a disconnected 
set of jottings in such far-distant counties 
as Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Shropshire, Staf- 
fordshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and the western 
counties of Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, 
As the letterpress is in unusually large type 
and covers only some 250 pages, the anti- 
quary or topographical student will not 
expect to find much in it of a satisfying 





nature. There are a large number of small 
photographic plates from Mr. Fea’s own 
camera, but none of them reaches excellence 
to our mind, except the frontispiece, which 
portrays Queen Eleanor’s cross at Gedding- 
ton. The archeological references through- 
out repeat the blunders found in common- 
place guide-books. Thus, for instance, we 
are told of Dunster that ‘‘ up a side street 
is the nunnery with its slate-hung front : 
a lofty, curious building some three cen- 
turies old or more.” If the writer had 
made proper investigation, he would have 
discovered that there never was a nunnery 
at Dunster, but that this old house was 
connected with a flourishing guild. It 
would be easy to multiply instances of care- 
lessness of this description in each section. 
The most we can say of the book is that it 
may prove attractive to those who are con- 
tent with cursory descriptions of attractive 
places, and may lead the ordinary tourist 
to things of particular interest in his own 
country. 


Historical Records of The Buffs, East Kent 
Regiment, 3rd Foot, formerly designated The 
Holland Regiment and Prince George of Den- 
mark’s Regiment. Vol. I. 1572-1704. By 
Capt. H. R. Knight, p.s.c., late The Buffs. 
(Gale & Polden.)}—There is no better or 
more distinguished corps in the world than 
the Buffs. That is the sort of feeling with 
which one sits down to read a history like 
this, sure that one will find on many a page 
something to freshen one’s admiration, and 
to farniah a detail or two more for the 
fascinating story of the British army, which 
ought to be far better known than it is. 
We should like to see a compact volume, 
with plenty of coloured illustrations, de- 
scribing the origin and development of our 
standing army, say as far as Waterloo: it 
would stimulate the interest of the nation, 
and especially of the rising generation, in an 
institution of which men are justly, but 
ignorantly, proud. 

In the volume now before us Capt. H. R. 
Knight gives the history of his regiment 
up to and including the battle of Blenheim. 
The first 80 pages contain a reprint from 
Cannon’s ‘ Historical Record of the Third 
Regiment of Foot, or The Buffs’ (officially 
published in 1839), wherein are detailed 
the services in Holland, from 1572 to 1665, 
of the bodies of English troops whose military 
heirs and successors are the Buffs of to-day. 
Capt. Knight properly accepts this chronicle 
as the introduction to his own work; but 
he points out one misstatement which is 
important in its bearing on the original 
constitution of the regiment. Cannon says 
that about 1655 the English veterans in the 
service of the United Provinces were re- 
duced to one regiment, which was designated 
The Holland Regiment, and given to Col. J. 
Cromwell to command. Against this Capt. 
Knight shows, from the Dutch military 
records at the Hague, and the correspondence 
of Sir George Downing, the British Envoy 
to the States General, that there were four 
English regiments in the service of the 
Netherlands until the end of 1664, when they 
were disbanded by the States General for 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance, and 
reformed in England as The Holland Regi- 
ment. The Col. John Cromwell above 
mentioned, though a “‘cosen German’”’ of 
the Protector, would have nothing to do 
with the regicides: indeed, he obtained per- 
mission from King Charles II. to change his 
name from Cromwell to Williams. 

The privilege of —- through the 
City of London with colours flying, bayonets 
fixed, drums beating, and bands playing— 
which is shared by the Buffs with two or 
three other regiments—is by some autho- 





rities attributed to the warrants of 1672, 
but it may well have something to do with 
the connexion between the English soldiers 
sent to Holland in 1572 and the Trained 
Bands. The precedence of the regiment was 
determined in 1684, after an unpleasant 
quarrel between the Earl of Chesterfield 
(appointed to the coloneley on November 6th, 
1682) and the Duke of York. Chesterfield 
had anticipated that, according to a promise 
of long standing, his comm would receive 
the status of Guards, and his commission was 
originally so drafted (‘Our Holland Regi- 
ment of Foote Guards’”’); but as the result 
of the dispute the word “Guards” was 
left out on December 8th, 1683, and the 
regiment took its place according to the date 
on which it joined the English establishment. 

Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, who com- 
manded it under James II., was a staunch 
Roman Catholic (by the way, Capt. Knight 
almost always writes “roman catholic,” 
which is neither pretty nor proper), and 
naturally refused to take the oath to William 
III.: he was in consequence deprived of 
the command, which passed to Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Churchill, a brother of ‘‘ Corporal 
John.” As “Churchill’s Regiment” the 
corps had its “bellyful” of fighting in 
Flanders, and played an honourable part 
in the battles of Steinkirk and Landen. It 
went to Cadiz with the expedition of 1702, 
and the next year joined Marlborough in 
Flanders, fighting with him at the Schellen- 
berg and at Blenheim. The famous march 
across the Continent is rightly described in 
detail, and we learn afresh a fact which is 
too little known, that Marlborough spared 
no pains to satisfy those conditions of 
comfort which produce true efficiency in a 
campaign. The following passage illus- 
trates this point :— 


‘*Here [at Heidelberg], thanks to Marlborough, 
they found a large supp y of shoes awaiting them. 
Throughout the march the Duke’s forethought for 
the comfort of the troops and for the maintenance 
of discipline had been very great. Notwithstand- 
ing the rapidity of their march arid the neces- 
sity of secrecy, the force was kept plentifully 
supplied with provisions of all sorts, and more- 
over, the Commander-in-Chief insisted that any- 
thing obtained from the inhabitants should 
honestly paid for, and took care that the men 
should have the means wherewith to do so. 
Never before had the inhabitants of these war- 
devastated regions received such treatment from 
either foe or friend, and it went far towards 
gaining their goodwill.” 

There are several interesting references 
to the uniform of the regiment, showing that 
it possessed from a very early date the buff- 
iuoal facings—“ flesh colour” is the 
description of 1684, “‘ ashwood” of 1685— 
which are its proud distinction to-day. In 
the absence of coloured illustrations to 
indicate the proper tint, the binding of the 
book serves the purpose. ' 

The volume is completed by an appendix 
containing the nominal roll and succession 
and commission list of the officers appointed 
to the Holland Regiment from 1665 to 1704, 
and by a good set of maps and , bor- 
rowed for the most part from Sir F. W. 
Hamilton’s history of the First or Grenadier 
Guards. } 

Capt. Knight has addressed himself to 
his task with abundant pains and patience 
and he has handled his materials with skill 
and pretty good effect. He writes easily, 
if somewhat loosely: he certainly has not 
a critical eye for accuracy, as may be 
seen by the occurrence of such expressions 
as “goal deliveries,” ‘“‘ prediliction,” “in 
persuance of,” and especially by the cruel 
treatment of an interesting inscription relat- 
ing to the life and death of Col. Sir Edward 
Harwood, a gallant officer of the English 
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force in Holland, killed at Maestricht in 
1632. The inscription was at one time to 
be seen in the Cloister Church at the Hague, 
but (according to a Dutch expert who has 
kindly investigated the matter for us, and 
sent us the traditional text) there is no trace 
of it to-day. The transcript and translation 
which appear in the present volume betray 
an ignorance and inaccuracy which are 
nothing short of disgraceful. Who ever 
heard of a “ Fribanus Legionis,” or of a 
“‘Legionis Angli,” or of a ‘ Viscount of 
Lisle” ? 


The Philosophical Radicals, and other 
Essays. By A. Seth Pringle-Pattison. 
(Blackwood & Sons.)—This is a welcome 
reprint of some reviews of philosophical 
works, together with a study of ‘The 
Philosophy of Religion in Kant and Hegel’ 
and an essay on ‘ Philosophy as Criticism 
of Categories.’ None of our professors of 
philosophy writes in a manner more worthy 
of his subject than Prof. Pringle - Pattison. 
So far, we have had no lengthy treatises 
from his pen; but in his two short works 
on ‘Scottish Philosophy ’ and ‘ Hegelianism 
and Personality,’ which embody his Balfour 
Philosophical Lectures, he placed himself 
in the forefront of philosophers whose 
critical writings are a real help and guide 
to the student, and a new light to the most 
expert. Of late it would seem that the 
writing of short essays or reviews has 
occupied his literary opportunities, for we 
have already had a volume of reprinted 
essays which is well known under the title of 
*Man’s Place in the Cosmos,’ and contains 
a valuable critique of Mr. Bradley’s ‘Appear- 
ance and Reality.’ 

The four principal essays in the present 
volume deal with Leslie Stephen’s ‘ English 
Utilitarians,’ Benjamin Kidd’s ‘ Principles 
of Western Civilisation,’ Prof. Upton’s ‘ Life 
of Martineau,’ and Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Auto- 
biography.’ The essays are not, however, 
on the books, but treat of the subjects of the 
books, and they are reprinted as “‘ Essays,” 
apart from three other articles on _philo- 
‘ sophical works which are collected here 
under the title of ‘‘ Reviews.’’ The study of 
Martineau is particularly serviceable, for as 
time goes on the influence of that eloquent 
and lofty soul will be felt less and less in the 
academic study of philosophy. 

‘*His thought was formed and matured inde- 
pendently of the two great influences which have 
transformed English thought within the last forty 
years ”— 
that is to say, the Evolution theory and 
German Idealism. Prof. Pringle-Pattison is 
surely right in saying that Martineau’s 
services to spiritual philosophy in England 
during the nineteenth century are to a 
large extent independent of the specific 
form which the fundamental doctrines of 
such a philosophy assume in his own theory, 
and in seeking for his best claim to our 
respect, not in his theory of conscience or 
his doctrine of freedom, but in 
‘*the massive resistance which he offered to every 
attempt to explain ethical experience by other 
than ethical categories, whether baldly physical 
or of the metaphysical kind that are but physical 
in disguise.” 

The philosophy of Herbert Spencer has 
suffered keen and remorseless criticism of 
recent years, and Prof. Pringle-Pattison in 
the last of these four essays is too much 
concerned with Spencer’s mind-history to 
add anything to the attack or the defence. 
He lays stress, and rightly, on certain 
characteristic features of Spencer’s intellect 
which the ‘ Autobiography ’ makes evident— 

“The absence of the metaphysico - religious 
element in his constitution and his ignorance of 
preceding philosophy, both of which the ‘ Auto- 





biography’ so strikingly confirms, explain what 
a critic so fair and temperate as Henry Sidgwick 
was fain to call ‘the mazy inconsistency of his 
metaphysical results ’...... But the idea of knowledge 
as a coherent whole, worked out on purely natural 
(though not, therefore, naturalistic) principles, was 
a great idea with which to familiarise the minds 
of his contemporaries. It is the living germ of 
philosophy itself.” 

The study of ‘ The Philosophy of Religion 
in Kant and Hegel’ is mainly expository 
in character, and thus is here reprinted, 
although other parts of the original volume 
(published in 1881) are not. The paper on 
‘Philosophy as Criticism of Categories’ is 
republished from a volume of ‘ Essays in 
Philosophical Criticism’ which was edited 
by Prof. Pringle-Pattison and Mr. Haldane, 
and to which a brilliant band of writers 
contributed. 


Aids to the Study and Composition of 
English. By J. C. Nesfield. (Macmillan & 
Co.)—This book consists chiefly of a reprint 
of the author’s works on English grammar 
and composition, which have earned the 
te gaa of competent authorities on 

ucation. The conjunction of these 
manuals in one volume will no doubt be 
found convenient; and the additions on 
‘ Direct and Indirect Speech,’ ‘ Composition 
in Five Stages,’ and ‘Style in Prose and 
Verse’ are important; e.g., a chapter on 
précis-writing. If anything provokes com- 
ment in this section of the work, it is super- 
abundant excellence, the abridgments being 
too long in several instances for business 
purposes, though they may be adapted to 
satisfy examiners. We suggest that in a 
future edition two or three grades of abridg- 
ment should be given, reducing the original 
to about a third, a sixth, and a tenth of its 
bulk respectively. In the grammatical part 
paragraphs might be added on the per- 
sonification of abstract nouns and on their 
collective use, as when “ wisdom ’”’ means 
wise men collectively or their wise utter- 
ances. Candidates will be glad to hear that 
many of the exercises are taken from 
London University Examination papers. 


Victor Hugo’s Intellectual Autobiography. 
Translated by Lorenzo O’Rourke. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company.)—TIf there is a public 
which desires a translation of Victor Hugo’s 
prose, Mr. Lorenzo O’ Rourke seems qualified 
to oury its need, and in so doing he has 
produced an interesting and, on the whole, 
a well-written volume. The long _intro- 
duction—a critical eulogy of Victor Hugo, 
written in obvious imitation of his style, 
and entitled the ‘ Last Phase of Victor Hugo’s 
Genius ’—explains that the work is a trans- 
lation of the poet’s cahiers (which Mr. 
O’Rourke renders ‘‘ copy-book ’’) composed 
during his exile, and published posthumously 
in French on the occasion of the Hugo 
centenary in 1902. His American admirer 
does not seem to be thoroughly familiar 
with the sequence of events in his life. % In 
two rather obscure passages he suggests 
that Victor Hugo’s life had been free from 
sorrow up to the time of his exile after the 
Coup d’Etat, and that his daughter’s death 
came on the top of it. But Léopoldine was 
drowned in the Seine as early as 1843, while 
the poet was on his famous journey in Spain. 
After announcing that he will apply to the 
analysis of Victor Hugo’s genius the methods 
used by Taine in dissecting the character of 
Napoleon, Mr. O’Rourke says: ‘“ Itfis the 
nation and the century which have had the 
greatest share in annuling [sic] the influence 
of the past that have produced Napoleon 
and Victor Hugo.”” Whence we gather that 
he has not taken the trouble to read the 
chapters of ‘Le Régime Moderne’ on 
‘ Napoléon Bonaparte’; for if there be one 





thing which Taine sets himself to prove, it 
is that Napoleon was “ni un Francais ni 
un homme du XVIII siécle ’*—a foreigner 
to the nation which produced Victor Hugo, 
and not the product of even the century 
preceding that which witnessed the birth of 
the poet. 

The translation of the posthumous work 
is well done, and reproduces an echo of the 
sonority of Victor Hugo’s prose. Here and 
there are some flagrant failures: ‘‘ the 
squirt when it pursues Porceaugnac ”’ (sic) 
is not happy either in spelling or in trans- 
lation, and “‘ Towards 1804 poetry coughs ” 
hardly gives a distinct idea of Victor Hugo’s 
meaning, which, indeed, is often most 
difficult to convey in a literal translation. 
Mr. O’Rourke’s literary style, both in the 
introduction and the translation, though 
flamboyant, is not disfigured by Ameri- 
canisms, which, however, abound in the 
orthography of the text, as is inevitable in a 
book “ printed in the United States.’”’ In 
such a work “ somber,” “‘ labor,”’ ‘‘ exprest,” 
“unrivaled,” and ‘‘ marvelous” are to be 
expected; but similar treatment of an 
English. proper name, spelt ** Russel,’’ is 
more of a surprise. ‘*O’dyssey’’ spelt 
with an apostrophe (on the analogy of 
O’Rourke) is per aps a misprint, as may 
be ‘“‘Sgaganerelle”’ also. ‘‘That seva 
indignatio which had not been seen in the 
world since Juvenal and Antilochus’”’ is an 
allusion, in the introduction, which requires 
emendation. With Horace in mind we can 
conjecture “‘ Archilochus,”’ but doubt if the 
“reading public” is equal even to this 
mild exercise of the critical faculty, or if 
Mr. O’Rourke is acquainted with the frag- 
ments of the Parian poet whose satire is 
said to have driven his victims to suicide— 
a result never attributed to the severest 
diatribes of Victor Hugo. 


The Register of Adam de Orleton, Bishop 
of Hereford (1317-1327). Transcribed and 
edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. 
A. T. Bannister. (Hereford, Wilson & 
Phillips.\—This register is published by 
the Cantilupe Society in exactly the same 
form, with the useful addition of the year- 
date on each page, as that of Bishop Canti- 
lupe (1275-82), which was _ published 
recently by the Cantilupe and Canterbury 
and York Societies jointly—the present 
instalment comprising the Introduction 
and the text for rather more than the first 
three years of the period. On the whole, it 
is less interesting and less valuable than the 
earlier one. Orleton was essentially a 
politician, and in his interests and ambitions 
the administration of his diocese took only 
a secondary place. Parts of the register 
seem to have been carelessly kept, and 
though there are references to ordinations, 
there is no list of persons ordained. The 
bishop could be vigorous enough when he 
chose, as is shown by his energetic action 
against pluralists of the diocese in accord- 
ance with the reforming policy of Pope 
John XXII., to whose personal favour he 
owed his preferment. He dealt firmly also 
with monastic scandals, which were numer- 
ous and varied. An Abbot of Wigmore 
was deposed for misgovernment, and at 
the same time two offending canons were 
sent away-to monasteries of the order in 
other dioceses, though not without con- 
siderable opposition from these houses. 
The Prior and Convent of Llanthony were 
charged with the complete neglect of the 
cure of souls in a church appropriated to 
them. A claim of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to dues by reason of the late vacancy 
of the bishopric was resisted as an un- 
justifiable innovation, and his agent during 
that period was called to account for 
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extortion and oppression. Among the mis- 
cellaneous entries is an interesting list of 
books borrowed by the bishop, including a 
volume of Aristotle and a book on geo- 
metry ; and at the end of the present part 
there are references to the canonization of 
Cantilupe, whose first festival was cele- 
brated on October 2nd, 1320. 

The work of transcription and editing has 
been well done, and there are few errors to 
correct. The wrong year has been given 
on pp. 90-92; and on p. 58 an entry has 
been misunderstood, the meaning being not 
necessarily that “the bishop foregoes his 
claim to dilapidations,”’ as the abstract puts 
it, but that a final settlement has been made 
with the executors of his predecessor. The 
Introduction is virtually a biography of 
Orleton, for the most part fair, but occa- 
sionally disfigured by touches of partisan- 
ship. Thus Orleton himself is described as 
“the intimate and trusted friend of Isa- 
bella and Mortimer,’ while his opponent 
Baldock is merely “‘ the pitiful creature who 
had sold himself as a willing tool to Ed- 
ward II. and the Despensers.” The editor 
takes a more favourable view of Orleton 
than previous writers have done. We might 
perhaps have heard less of the bishop and 
more of the diocese. 

Points of Church Law. By Clement Y. 
Sturge. (Macmillan & Co.)—There has 
been a multiplicity of handbooks recently 
issued, differing much in value, on Church 
law. Mr. Sturge in this interesting small 
volume of 150 pages writes clearly on certain 
puzzling points of Church law which have 
for the most part appeared in The Guardian 
in answer to clerical correspondents. These 
replies are of sufficient interest and value 
to merit republication. Those who aim at 
having a good clerical library, or who are in 
any way responsible for the administration 
of a large parish, would do well to place this 
book on their shelves, for it deals with not a 
few difficulties which are ignored or in- 
adequately discussed by the general run of 
clerical guides. 

In connexion with the omission to register 
a duly performed baptism, it is as well for 
clergy, and others concerned, to remember 
that they have no business to rectify in any 
way in the register such an omission later 
than seven days after the ceremony has 
taken place. Severe penalties can be 
applied by sections 36 and 37 of 24 and 25 
Vict. c. 98 to any one altering a register. A 
more usual accident than such an omission 
is @ mistake in a child’s name. A rectifica- 
tion of this is not altogether uncommon, 
but the minister or other person who makes 
such an alteration makes it at his peril. 
With regard to this Mr. Sturge remarks 
that ‘‘ the old Canon Law power of the bishop 
—believed to be still operative—to change 
the name at confirmation could perhaps be 
invoked to set the matter right.”’ 

The old dispute as to the proper time of 
the publication of banns is entered into at 
some length. There seems no manner of 
doubt that the older usage of publication 
after the Nicene Creed is correct, and that 
the more common use of publishing banns 
after the second lesson is a modern inter- 
pretation of Georgian statutes. But in 
neither case are any pains and penalties 
to be feared. Nor does any antount of 
uregularity about the banns invalidate the 
mairiage; any penal consequences that 
might follow would rest entirely on the 
minister. Another question with regard 
to marriage is whether a minister has the 
Tight (1) to refuse to solemnize marriages 
on Sunday or (2) to demand extra fees for 
80 doing. The latter notion is clearly 
Irregular, and Mr. Sturge considers that 
refusal to marry parties presenting them- 





selves at the lawful time, after the due 
formalities required by law, is an eccle- 
siastical offence, if not an offence indictable 
by common law. But surely a clergyman’s 
powers are limited, and a continuous round 
of services is a physical impossibility if the 
minister is single-handed. Such a plea 
would probably in many instances be 
sufficient to justify a refusal, not only on 
Sundays, but, say, at other times of fre- 
quent services, as in Holy Week. We are 
a little surprised to find that among the 
marriage difficulties nothing is said as to 
the validity of marriage by a deacon—a 
point that has never, we believe, been settled 
in the Reformed Church of England. 

Other questions discussed in this book 
are with regard to the incumbent’s power 
over churchyards and timber in church- 
yards, procedure at vestry meetings, lodgers 
as churchwardens, fees at archidiaconal 
visitations, and the payment of parish 
clerks. 

The Liturgical Year. By Vernon Staley. 
(Mowbray & Co.)—The author of this 
useful and unambitious book on the liturgical 
year of the English Church claims to write 
for the intelligent Churchman rather than 
for the ecclesiological scholar. Judged 
from that standpoint, the volume is likely 
to prove helpful, and merits an extended 
circulation. It purports to give explana- 
tions of the origin, history, and significance 
of the festival days and fasting days. 
There is a well-arranged comparative table 
of the calendars according to the Sarum 
use, and of those of the respective years 1549, 
1561, 1604, and 1661, as well as one taken 
from the ‘ Preces Private ’ of 1564. Aftera 
careful examination of the contents we are 
assured of the accuracy of the compiler. 

Messrs. CassELL make a strong bid for the 
popular favour in their new issue of “‘ The 
People’s Library.” The first ten volumes, 
which are before us, are bound in red or 
green cloth, measure just over 7 inches by 
44, and are sold at the remarkable price of 
eightpence. For this you can get Steven- 
son’s TJ'reasure Island and Kidnapped in 
one volume, East Lynne, The Scarlet Letter, 
The Essays of Elia, The Poems of Tennyson, 
1830-65, and other favourite books. The 
volumes are also available in leather. We 
are pleased to note that such details of print- 
ing as Latin quotations have been carefully 
attended to, and that the type, even in the 
case of a long novel like Mrs. Henry Wood’s, 
is of a readable kind. 

Mr. Howarp RyLanp, of 217, Bradford 
Street, Birmingham, sends us some speci- 
mens of “‘ The Very Pen,” which is made of 
aluminium. Those who like a pen of 
medium point, but rather nearer to the 
average fine nib than the J, should be well 
pleased with Mr. Ryland’s invention. It 
is admirably adapted for fluent, yet steady 
writing, and at the same time equal to the 
minute hand which is favoured by scholars 
and proof-correctors accustomed to mar- 
ginal alterations. 








SHELLEY’S ‘INDIAN SERENADE.’ 
46, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W., 
Aug. 21, 1907, 

Tue dilapidated little manuscript of 
‘The Indian Serenade’ (or ‘ Lines to an 
Indian Air,’ as it is sometimes still called) 
which Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
sold on the 27th of July, fell, like the manu- 
script of the ‘Stanzas written in Dejection 
near Naples,’ to the bidding of Mr. Sabin. 
It is the document which was kept between 
two sheets of glass in an old frame by Mrs. 
McClelland, and was lent by her to the 
Keats-Shelley Memorial Committee for ex- 





hibition at Stafford House on the 20th of 
March last. Further, it turns out on 
careful examination to be beyond all 
question the manuscript which Robert 
Browning inspected in Italy on the 5th of 
October, 1857, and described the next day 
in the letter to Leigh Hunt, quoted in 1877 
from Hunt’s ‘Correspondence’ in my 
Library Edition of Shelley’s ‘ Poetical 
Works’ (iv. 10). Having adopted the 
readings discovered by Browning, I have 
now, by the courtesy of Mr. Sabin, had the 
pleasure of verifying them thirty years 
after their adoption, and hard on half a 
century after their discovery. Even in 
1857 Browning found the characters “ all 
but illegible,” and ‘“‘ needed a good magnify- 
ing-glass to be quite sure of such of them 
as’’ remained; but he seems to have been 
delighted with his luck in having “ rescued 
three or four variations in the reading of 
that divine little poem,’ which he mentions 
as being accompanied by ‘some verses of 
Metastasio.” In view of the state of the 
manuscript in 1857, it is not very suprising 
that it figured thus in the catalogue of the 
Stafford House exhibition fifty years later : 

‘*147, Manuscript, having on one side a portion 
of Shelley’s poem, ‘I arise from dreams of thee,’ 
and on the other a portion of an Italian prayer. 
This manuscript was picked up on the shore of the 
Gulf of Spezzia by Captain Roberts, after the 
wreck in which P. B. Shelley lost his life.” 

This account does not lend itself to an 
identification of Mrs. McClelland’s exhibit 
with the Browning discovery of 1857 and 
the relic sold by Messrs. Sotheby. Never- 
theless, so far as regards the records of 
Hunt’s ‘ Correspondence,’ the Stafford House 
catalogue, and the auction catalogue, we 
have to do with one manuscript, not three 
manuscripts. 

In the first page of that manuscript 
(consisting of four pages, post 8vo size) 
there are at first sight resemblances enough 
to Mary Shelley’s writing to give one pause 
in identifying the person who made this 
particular copy. But with the MS. taken 
out of its framework and put under a strong 
light and a powerful glass, no doubt remains 
that it was Shelley himself. The first page 
bears stanzas 1 and 2 and half of stanza 3 ; 
the second bears the other half of stanza 3 
written at the top quite characteristically 
in every way; the third bears the remains 
of sixteen lines of Italian dialogue in verse 
(trochaic dimeter, mainly acatalectic), the 
first four of which are clearly and correctly 
taken from Metastasio’s play ‘Della Clemenza 
di Tito,’ the rest being for several reasons 
difficult to pronounce upon. Whatever 
else they may be, they certainly contain 
nothing more nearly approaching “an 
Italian prayer ’’ than the charming verses— 


Ah! perdona al primo affetto 
Questo accento sconsigliato 
Colpa fu del labbro usato 

A chiamarti ogn’ or cosi. 


The fourth page of our manuscript bears the 
certificate of Capt. Dan Roberts that he 
found it (not on the shore, but) ‘‘ in the Don 
Juan after being under water....from the 
8 July to the 15 Sept., 1822.” 

The textual result of my examination 
is that this manuscript, which I should 
regard as in all probability Shelley’s last 
copy of the song, supports Browning’s 
readings almost absolutely, viz. :— 

Title, ‘The Indian Serenade’ for ‘ Lines 
to an Indian Aivr.’ 

Stanza i. 1. 7, ‘‘ Hath led me”’ for “‘ Has 
led me.” 

Stanza ii. 1. 3, ‘“‘And the Champak’s 
— fail”? for “‘The Champak odours 
ail.” 

Stanza ii. 1. 8, “‘O! beloved as thou art!” 
for “ Beloved as thou art!” (Save that 
Shelley has the correct form ‘‘ Oh !’’) 
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Stanza iii. 1. 7, “‘ Oh, press it to thine own 
again,” for ““O! press me to thine own 
again,’ and “Oh! press it close to thine 
again,” though the initial “‘Oh” has now 
disappeared from the mouldered paper. 

It remains to add that the copy purporting 
to have been made verbatim from thi 
manuscript and consulted by Mr. Rossetti 
in 1870 is confirmed in respect of the must 
for will in the last line of the poem, though 
only the s¢ of the must remains; and that 
in the reading ‘‘ From the first sweet sleep 
of night” the copyist had, as I surmised 
in 1877, substituted From for In by simple 
clerical negligence. 

H. Buxton Forman. 








THE SITE OF TYBURN GALLOWS. 


Enfield Old Park, Winchmore Hill, Aug. 27, 1907. 

Wir regard to your correspondent Mr. 
Alfred Marks’s long and interesting letter on 
the supposed site of “Old Tyburn”’ on 
August 17th, I note that about the year 
1867, in laying a sewer or otherwise disturb- 
ing the end of the Edgware Road, the men 
came upon the footings of the old gallows, 
and the gruesome timbers, like pieces of 
the hangman’s rope, were in the market for 
purchase by the curious. 

I think the following extract from De Foe’s 
‘Essay upon Projects,’ 1697, definitely sets 
the question at rest :— 

‘*The same High Way or Street called Watling 
Street, which some will tell you began at London 
Stone, and passing that very street in the City, 
which we to this day call by that Name, went on 
West to that spot where Tyburn now stands, and 
there turn’d North-West in so straight a line to 
St. Albans, that ’tis now the exactest Road (in one 
Line for Twenty Miles) in the Kingdom ; and tho’ 
disus’d now as the Chief, yet is as good, and I 
believe the best Road to St. Albans, and is still 
call’d the street-way.”—P. 70. 


Joun W. Forp. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


From the British Museum Return for 
1906, which has just been issued, we learn 
that no fewer than 246 books, mostly of 
German and Italian origin, printed before 
1500 have recently been added to the national 
library; and, in addition to these, the 
Museum has, through the liberality of Lord 
Strathcona, the Hon. Walter Rothschild, and 
others, been enriched by 158 works or 
editions hitherto unknown. The Museum 
has now, exclusive of duplicates, 9,088 books 
printed before 1500. 

During the year 28,498 volumes and 
pamphlets have been added to the Library, 
and 64,977 parts of volumes, issues of 
periodicals, &c. The maps number 1,793 ; 
the musical publications, 7,483; the news- 
papers published in the United Kingdom, 
3,300, comprising 216,650 single numbers. 
Of these newspapers London claims 1,148. 

The Department of Manuscripts has been 
presented by the King with two Greek 
papyrus rolls from Herculaneum, five of the 
same series of papyri having been given to 
the Museum by Queen Victoria in 1865. 
The Egypt Exploration Fund has presented 
twenty papyri. The same department 
has Oo acquired two important MSS. of 
Chaucer’s ‘ Centestoers Tales,’ and a volume 
of English metrical romances which dates 
from circa 1400. Other notable items are 
a large collection of Wellesley Papers, 
48 vols., which cover the period from 1797 
to 1842, and were kept back when those 
mainly concerning Wellesley’s government 
of India were presented at the latter date 
to the Museum ; the official correspondence 
of the first Lord Whitworth, 1702-25, which 





includes a good deal of diplomacy in various 
continental capitals; and a bequest from 
Mr. R. P. Brereton, of Oundle, of twenty- 
three volumes relating to churches in 
Northamptonshire and Rutland, and church 
towers in Somerset, and including nearly 
800 photographs. 

To the Department of Oriental Printed 
Books and MSS. has been added a large 
series of Tibetan MSS. and books, presented 
by the Government of India in 1905, 
besides several important Coptic, Arabic, 
Syriac, and Persian MSS. 

The Return also contains a statement 
of the plan on which the new wing facin 
Montague Place is being constructed, anc 
it notices various improvements which 
concern both the comfort of students and 
the safety of the collections. 

There is a further diminution in the 
number of readers and visitors, but the 
sale of guide-books, which may serve as 
an indication of intelligent interest in the 
collections, is increasing. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Gore (Bishop C.), Dissertations on Subjects connected with 
the Incarnation ; The Sermon on the Mount ; St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, 2 vols. ; St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesians ; The Body of Christ, 2/6 net each. New 
edition. For notice of ‘The Body of Christ’ see 

, p. 412, 

Lockett (Rev. W.), The Church of Rome. Anattack on the 

man Church. 

What We Want, 2/ net. An Open Letter to Pius X. froma 

= of priests, translated from the Italian by A. L. 
illey. 


Law. 

Digest of Leading Cases on the Regulations for Preventing 
Collisions at_Sea, 5/ net. With an Appendix con- 
taining the Regulations of 1897, 1884, 1880, and 1863, 
&c., and Notes by D. Wright Smith. 

Sandbach (J. B.), The Law of Motor-Cars, 2/6 net. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Dawson (N.), Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work, 25/ net. 

In the Connoisseur’s Library. 
Poetry and Drama. 

Moliére (J. B. P.), La Jalousie du Barbouillé, and Le 
Médecin Volant, 1/6 net. With Preface, Glossary, &c., 
by F. Spencer. Part of the Temple Moliére. 

Poems by Cushag. 

Political Economy. 

Ames (E. O. F.), The Revolution in the Baltic Provinces of 

Russia, 1/6 net. Extra Vol. No. 1 in the Socialist 


ibrary. 

Guthrie W. B.), Socialism before the French Revolution, 
6/6 net. 

History and Biography. 

Avery (E. M.), A History of the United States and its 
People, from the Earliest Records to the Present Time, 
Vol. III. To be completed in 15 vols. For notices of 
previous volumes see Athen., Aug. 11, 1906, p. 157. 

History of the Langobards, by Paul the Deacon, translated 
by W. D. Foulke. With explanatory and erltical notes, 
a biography of the author, and an accouut of the 
sources of the history. 

Jackson (H.), Bernard Shaw, 5/ net. With 4 portraits. 

Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of 
Henry VIIL., Vol. XX. Part Il. Edited by J. Gairdner 
and &. H. Brodie. 

Narrative of the Captivity of Mrs. Johnson. First published 
in 1796. The present text is from the third edition, 
published at Windsor, Vermont, 1814, and has an Intro- 
duction by Horace W. Bailey. 

Ryley (M. B.), Queens of the Renaissance, 10/6 net. With 
24 illustrations. 

Smith (J. H.), Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony : 
Canada and the American Revolution, 2 vols., 25/ net. 
315 illustrations and 23 maps. 

Victoria History of the County of Sussex, Vol. IL, Edited 
by W. Page. For notice of Vol. I. see Athen., March 24, 
1906, p. 352. 

Geography and Travel. 

Bagot (R.), The Lakes of Northern Italy, 5/ net. 
37 illustrations, 

Brabant and East Flanders, painted by A. Forestier, text 
by G. W. T. Omond, 7/6 net. 

Uren (J. G.), Scilly and the Scillonians, 6/ net. 

Maps. 

British Central Africa, Part of Sheets 105, 111, 117, 4/6; 
White Nile and Sobat, Sheet 66; Khartoum, Sheet 55 ; 
Dongola and Berber, Sheet 45; Suakim, Sheet 46, 


2/ each, 
Philology. 

Adventures of Haji Baba of Ispahan, Rs. 10. Translated 
into Persian by H. 8S. Ahmad-Ikirmani, and edited with 
Notes by Major D. C. Phillott. 

School- Books. 

Jones (H.), School Hygiene, 2/. A Handbook for teachers 
of all grades, school managers, &c. 

Passy (P.), The Sounds of the French Language: their 
Formation, Combination, and Representation, 2/6. 
Translated by D. L. Savory and D. Jones. 


With 








Ravenhill (A.), Lessons in Practical Hygiene for Use in 
Schools, 5/ net. With Preface by Prof M. E. Sadler. 

Stewart (R. W.), The New Matriculation Light, 2/6. In the 
University Tutorial Series. 

Science, 

British Standard Specification for Copper Alloy Bars for 
Use in Automatic Machines, 2/6 net. Engineering 
Standards Committee Report 35. 

Combined Reports on British Standard Screw Threads 
3/6 net. Engineering Standards Committee, Report 38. 

Hulme (F. E.), Wild Fruits of the Country-side, 5/ net, 
With 61 illustrations—36 in colours by the author, and 
25 from photographs. 

Wood (R. W.), How to tell the Birds from the Flowers, 4 
manual of “ Flornithology” for beginners. Nature 


Series, No. 23. : 
Juvenile Books. 


Hawkes (C.), The Little Foresters, 2/6. A story of the 
flelds and woods. 

Peep of Day, 1/. Offers “‘the earliest religious instruction 
the infant mind is capable of receiving,” with verses 
illustrating the subjects. New Edition, with 8 ful}. 
page coloured illustrations. 

Fiction. 

Andom (R.), Four Men with a Van. A humorous account 
of a holiday, illustrated by H. Evans. 

Appleton (G. W.), The House on the Thames, 6/ 

Bullock (S. F.), Robert Thorne, 6/. The record of the 
London clerkship of a Devonshire lad. 

Castle (A. and E.), If Youth but Knew, 7d. New Edition, 
For original notice see Athen., April 21, 1906, p. 474. 

Cleeve (L.), The Confessions of a Widow, 6/ 

Crawford (F. M.), A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance, 6d. New 
Edition. For former notice see Athen., Oct. 25, 1890, 


p. 539. f 

Curties (Capt. H.), Tears of Angels, 6/. A story including 
a trial for murder. 

Dickens (C.), Bleak House, Vols. I. and IL. 10/6 each. 
National Edition. For notices of same edition see 
Athen., Oct. 27, 1906, P 608. 

Diehl (A. M.), A Lovely Little Radical, 6/ 

Francis (M. E.), Margery o’ the Mill, 6/ 

Harris-Burland (J. B.), Love the Criminal, 6/ 

Herbertson (J. L.), Mortal Men, 6/. A story of female 

assion. 

Hinkson (H. A.), Golden Morn, 6/. 
round a modern Irishman. 

Kernahan (Mrs. C.), A Case for the Courts, 6/ 

Lytton (Lord), Leila, or the Siege of Granada; Calderon 
the ‘ourtier ; Pausanias the Spartan, 7/6. Illustrated 
Edition. For notices of earlier volumes see Athen., 
May 18, 1907, p. 603. 

Man of No Importance, by Rita, 6/. The story of a wife's 
sufferings at the hands of a villainous husband. 

Mann (M. i), The Sheep and the Goats, 6/ 

Mason (A. E. W.), Clementina, 7d. net. New Edition. For 
original notice see Athen., Nov. 16, 1901, p. 658. 

Meade (L. T.), The Curse of the Feverals, 6/. With coloured 
frontispiece of the heroine—a modern English girl. 

Meadows (A. M.), Blind Man’s Buff, 6/ 

Murray (D. C.), In his Grip, 6/. The story of the fall 
of a man a by —- stones. 

Paternoster (G. S.), The Lady of the Blue Motor, 6/. The 
heroine is French and the hero English, and the book 
has a frontispiece in colours by J. C. Frohn. 

Pratt (A.), The Leather Mask, 6/. [Illustrated by J. 
Macfarlane. 

Turner (G. F.), The Toad and the Amazon, 6/. Illustrated. 

General Literature. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal and Proceedings, Vol. IL 
No. X.; Vol. INL Nos. I. to IV. Memoirs, Vol. L 
Supplement, 10d. ; Vol. II. No. L., 2/10; No. IL, 1/6; 
No. IIL, 1/6; No. IV., 2/10. 4 

Graham (J.) and Oliver (G. A. S.), French Commercial 
Practice, Part IT., 4/6. Has reference to the export and 
import trade to and from France, the French colonies, 
and the countries where French is the recognized lan- 
guage of commerce. 


The romance centres 


Pamphlets. 

Teachers’ Classes Handbook. Showing classes and lectures 
organized by the London County Council, and open te 
teachers in London schools, elementary and secondary. 

West Riding of Yorkshire, Third Annual Report of t 
Education Committee. 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art. 

Construction (La) moderne en Italie, 60fr. An album with 
60 illustrations, dealing with fagades at Milan. 

Décoration (La) des Intérieurs au XVIII. Siecle, 40fr. An 
album with 36 illustrations. 

Bibliography. 

Thieme (H. P.), Guide nee de la Littérature 

francaise de 1800 & 1906, 25fr. 
Geography and Travel. 

Herrmann (P.), Island in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart: 
Reise-Erinnerungen: Vol. I. Land und Leute ;, Vol. IL 
Reisebericht, 15m. With map and 116 illustrations. 

Philology. 
Nilsson (M. P.), Die Kausalsiitze im Griechischen bis 
Aristoteles, 5m. 50. 
Science. 
Chabot (M. de), Les Automobiles et leurs Moteurs, 7fr. 50. 
General Literature. 


Lesage (M.), Traité pfatique des Moyens de Défense du 
Domaine national, 5fr. 


*,* Al Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted, Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 
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Riterary Gossip. 


Messrs. Loneman & Co. will publish 
early in the autumn a volume of reminis- 
cences written by the late General John 
Eaton, of which the title is ‘Grant, Lin- 
coln, and the Freedmen.’ The book 
touches upon General Eaton’s career as 
United States Commissioner of Education 
from 1870 to 1886, but the emphasis is 
laid upon the earlier phases of his work 
during the Civil War, when he took charge 
of the army of refugee negroes which 
flocked for protection to the Union forces. 
The maintenance of a rudimentary public- 
school system by the Union army during 
the conflict is one of the most interesting 
phases of the work which General Eaton 
superintended. 


Tue Rev. H. F. Lyts, author of “ Abide 
with me” and other well-known hymns, 
wrote much verse of a varied character. 
Besides a large body of poems and hymns, 
he composed ‘Tales in Verse on the 
Lord’s Prayer,’ ‘ The Spirit of the Psalms,’ 
and a poem entitled ‘ The Battle of Sala- 
manca,’ which won the Chancellor’s Prize 
at Dublin University. The whole of 
Lyte’s poetical works have been collected 
by the Rev. John Appleyard, and they 
will be published shortly by Mr. Elliot 
Stock, with an extended biographical 
sketch, in which interesting particulars 
are given of Lyte’s work at Brixham and 
in Ireland, and an appreciation of his 
writings. 

In the course of next month the Oxford 
University Press will publish the Hebrew 
text, with a translation and commentary, 
of the famous itinerary of Benjamin of 
Tudela, edited by Mr. Marcus N. Adler. 
The text is based upon a MS. acquired 
by the British Museum, which Mr. Adler 
has collated with several codices in other 
libraries. It differs in many important 
readings from the textus receptus. The 
Introduction indicates the light which the 
travels throw upon one of the most inte- 
resting stages in the development of 
nations. In the notes, which are illus- 
trated by maps, an endeavour is made to 
identify the various localities and historic 
incidents referred to in the book. 


Mrs. Witt1AM O’BRIEN has written a 
novel which will shortly be published 
under the title of ‘Rosette: a Tale of 
Paris and Dublin.’ It is dedicated to her 
brother, Mr. André Raffalovich, and may 
be accepted as in some measure a relation 
of personal experiences. 


A FURTHER instalment of ‘‘ Everyman’s 
Library ” will be issued by Messrs. Dent 
& Co. in September. The books include 
Virgil’s ‘ Eclogues and Georgics,’ a new 
translation by the Rev. T. F. Royds; 
Elyot’s ‘ Governour,’ 1531, with introduc- 
tion and glossary by Prof. Fisher Watson ; 
‘Ulric the Farm Servant,’ with Ruskin’s 
notes, included by special permission of 
Mrs. Firth, who translated the book for 
him; several novels of Dickens, intro- 
duced by the ingenious pen of Mr. Ches- 
terton; Oliphant’s ‘Salem Chapel,’ intro- 
duced by Dr. Robertson Nicoll; and two 





volumes of ‘ Hakluyt’s Voyages,’ which 
are to appear in a complete set from the 
text of Messrs. MacLehose’s library issue, 
edited by Mr. John Masefield. Theology 
is represented by the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha, edited and arranged in four 
volumes by the Rev. R. Bruce Taylor. 
Young people are to have Ballantyne’s 
‘ Coral Island’ and ‘ Martin Rattler’; and 
old and new science are represented by 
Harvey’s ‘Circulation of the Blood’ and 
Dr. Galton’s ‘Inquiries into Human 
Faculty,’ with a preface from his hand. 
It will be seen that the library maintains 
its character for comprehensiveness and 
enterprise. 


We regret to notice the death on 
Sunday last of Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Coleridge, who was a great-niece of the 
author of ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ and 
showed considerable talent both in prose 
and verse. Her best novel, ‘The King 
with Two Faces’ (1897), established her 
reputation for historical fiction; ‘The 
Fiery Dawn ’ (1901) was not so successful ; 
but ‘The Shadow on the Wall’ (1904) 
and ‘The Lady on the Drawing-room 
Floor’ (1906) were both books of 
exceptional interest. At her best she 
had the gift of imparting intensity to 
her work, As “ Anodos’’ she published 
‘Fancy’s Following’ and ‘ Fancy’s Guer- 
don,’ two books of verse which indicated 
her kinship with the Pre-Raphaelites. 
Last year she contributed a preface to 
an edition of the last poems of R. W. 
Dixon. She also published a volume of 
essays, ‘Non Sequitur,’ in 1900, and 
contributed literary journalism to The 
Monthly Review and The Times Literary 
Supplement. A woman of large heart 
and fine taste, she will be much missed 
by all who knew her. 


A story of a somewhat unusual cha- 
racter will be published before long by 
Mr. Unwin, It is entitled ‘The World at 
Eighteen,’ and the author, Miss Ray Cos- 
telloe, is herself of that age. The book is 
the story of a young girl, fresh from 
school in England, who finds herself sud- 
denly and almost tragically at war with 
the ‘‘ world,” of which she has read much, 
but knows little. The conflict takes place 
amid the surroundings of a Florentine 
villa. 


THE important series of papers which 
Mr. Sidney Lee is contributing to Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine under the general title of 
‘The Call cf the West’ is continued in 
the September number, where Mr. Lee 
collects unfamiliar information regarding 
the visits of American Indians to Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean London, and defines 
the association of these visitors with the 
creation of Caliban. Mr. Lee’s present 
series of papers will conclude with 
an article in Scribner's for November, 
which will be called ‘ The Path to James- 
town,’ 


Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN’S new 
books include ‘ The Will to Doubt,’ b 
Dr. A. H. Lloyd; ‘ Attention,’ by Prof. 
W. B. Pillsbury ; ‘ The Certainty of Reli- 
gion, by Mr. F. Storrs Turner; ‘Sex 





Equality,’ by Dr. C. Densmore; and ‘ Pro- 
duction : a Study in Economics,’ by Mr. 
P. H. Castberg. 


THE issue by the same firm of Dyce’s 
text of Shakspeare with his notes, in 
separate parts, each containing one play, 
will be welcome to many students. The 
clumsiness of Dyce’s big edition no doubt 
militated against its success, 


Messrs, SKEFFINGTON announce a second 
series of ‘Sermons to Children,’ by the 
Rey. 8S. Baring-Gould ; ‘Between Malachi 
and St. Matthew,’ by Mr. G. M. Forde, 
which bridges the gap between the Old 
and New Testaments; and ‘ The Lights of 
Home,’ a new volume of sermons by the 
well-known preacher the Rev. H. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton. 


We have to announce the death of 
Mr. Charles James Griffin, who for many 
years had represented Messrs. Charles 
Griffin & Co., in Scotland, Ireland, and 
the North of England, and who in recent 
years had acted also as a director of the 
firm. On Tuesday of last week he was 
taken suddenly ill with appendicitis, and 
after an operation passed away early on 
Sunday morning last. His many business 
friends throughout the country will 
regret to learn of his death. 


Many readers will welcome Messrs. 
Macmillan’s announcement of a Pocket 
Edition of Mr. Kipling’s Prose Works, 
similar to that recently issued of Mr. 
Hardy’s novels, but bound in leather only. 
The differences in colour and size which 
spoil the earlier issues are irritating to 
the booklover. The latest edition is to 
wear an attractive scarlet livery, and we 
are not alone in regretting that the 
excellent blue which used to be a feature 
of Messrs. Macmillan’s novels has been 
given up. 


Count Satazar, the author of several 
works on Italian artists, has founded a 
Dante Society in Dublin for the study of 
Italian poetry, literature, and art. The 
Marquis of San Giuliano, Italian Ambas- 
sador in London, is the Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Society, which includes 
amongst its members a number of well- 
known workers in literature and art. 


Pror. W. G. HALE, who discovered 
the Codex Romanus of Catullus some 
years ago, is in Europe for the purpose 
of collating all manuscripts of the author. 
He will be grateful to any one who will 
send him, care of the Bank of Scotland, 
London, information of the existence of 
any manuscripts outside the Bodleian 
Library, the British Museum, the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh, the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and _ the 
private libraries of Mr. Samuel Allen, 
Mr. Walter Ashburner, and Mr. Sydney C. 
Cockerell. 


Mrs. Natint BAnERJI, the wife of Mr. 
A. R. Banerji, the Dewan of Cochin, is 
engaged upon a history of the Jews in 
India. There isa large colony of this race 
in Cochin, and the subject is one of con- 
siderable interest. 
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Plant - Breeding. By Hugo de Vries. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


THE principles that underlie the practice 
of plant-breeding form a subject of great 
interest to the botanist and biologist. 
In the present work the author approaches 
his theme from the point of view of the 
biologist desirous of forming a definite 
theory upon the cause of variation in 
plants. Few have studied more closely 
than Prof. Hugo de Vries the subjects 
of variation and heredity, and his 
theory of the origin of species and varieties 
by mutation, which is elaborated in his 
book ‘Die Mutationstheorie,’ has met 
with considerable acceptance. In the 
opening chapter of the present volume the 
new theory of mutation is compared with 
the older theory of Darwin and others 
that all characters of living organisms 
are due to a slow but continual process 
of gradual evolution guided by natural 
selection. : 

The theory of mutation, which is partly 
founded on the assumption of the presence 
of ‘unit - characters,” impossible of 
division, and incapable of variation, 
assumes that a species has its birth, its 
lifetime, and its death, even as an indi- 
vidual, and that throughout its life it re- 
mains one and the same. By a mutation 
it does not change itself, but simply pro- 
duces a new type. The mutation 
‘is allied to its ancestor as a branch is to a 
tree, the stem continuing its own growth, 
no matter how many branches it produces.” 


A species does not change by gradually 
evolving into something else, but it may 
originate a number of new forms’by means 
of sudden, small changes. The new forms 
are held to be uniform and constant, even 
when propagated by seed. They are not 
connected by intermediates with the 
parent species, and they have no period 
of slow development before they reach 
the full display of their characters. 
Following this introduction, the author 
proceeds to discuss the experiments con- 
ducted by Dr. Nilsson, the Director of 
the Swedish agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at Svaléf, and the results which have 
been observed in the plant-breeding 
nursery of Mr. Burbank at Santa Rosa, 
in California. These two chapters, and 
an intervening one on the subject of corn- 
breeding in the United States, form the 
greater and more important part of the 
book, and in each case the details are con- 
sidered in the light of their bearing on 
the theory of mutation, and of the manner 
in which this theory, by its application to 
plant-breeding, may be expected to effect 
a revolution in the means adopted by the 
practical breeder for improving his plants. 
The author explains the methods 
practised by Le Couteur in Jersey, in the 
earlier years of the nineteenth century, 
for improving cereals, and those of 
Patrick Shirreff in Haddingtonshire, both 
of whom appear to have saved the ears 
of selected varieties of wheat or oat, and, 
after sowing them separately, to have 








chosen the best of the seedlings for 
multiplication. They did not practise 
repeated selection, but appear to have 
assumed that, when once the improved 
types were isolated, their subsequent 
rapid multiplication might be carried out 
and the cultures would remain perfectly 
true to the type originally selected. 

At about the same time when Shirreff 
was engaged in his breeding of cereals, 
another experimenter, named F. F. Hallett, 
began similar work at Brighton. But 
he started from a different point of view. 
His principle was that each plant has one 
head which is the best of all its ears, 
and in the same way each ear has one best 
kernel or seed. He was convinced that 
the best seed was always to be found in 
the best ear. Assuming that the qualities 
of the single seeds were inherited by the 
plants which they produce, he concluded 
that varieties could be improved by choos- 
ing the best seed of the best ear for their 
reproduction. In Hallett’s case the selec- 
tion had to be continued through a series 
of generations, and his cultures were given 
ample space, and deeply dug and liberally 
manured soil—these conditions being 
considered necessary for the development 
of the varieties to the utmost limit. 
Hallett’s system was called pedigree 
culture, by reason of the repeated selec- 
tion he practised; and similar methods 
are common at the present day in many 
plant-breeding establishments. 

The methods of early German cereal- 
breeders are next reviewed. These, 
briefly stated, consisted of selecting ears 
from plants which appeared to possess 
the desired characteristics in the greatest 
degree, and sowing them together, con- 
tinuing the selection from year to year. 
Modifications of this system were practised 
at the Swedish experimental station at 
Sval6f at the time of the appointment of 
Dr. Nilsson as Director in 1890. He 
soon observed that in the raising of new 
cereals some few cultures remained pure, 
whilst the others showed variations which 
necessitated fresh selections each year. 
This quality of constancy was found where 
single ears only had been employed for 
seed - sowing. Dr. Nilsson’s discovery 
amounted to this—that the cultures, 
in order to be pure, must be started from 
single ears. This discovery led to a 
distinct reversal in the methods employed 
at the station for raising improved types 
of cereals, cross-fertilization being rare 
in these plants. It was found that what 
appeared to be one type of wheat was 
nothing less than a collection of “ ele- 
mentary species,” and that if these were 
separated and propagated in separate 
cultures, they would remain perfectly 
pure—if kept free from accidental ad- 
mixtures—without need of annual selec- 
tion, which after the first year became 
a matter of impossibility, as all were 
alike. Thus the earlier practice of selec- 
tion and culture of samples gave way to 
the system of separate selection and 
separate cultures. The only exceptions 
to the principle of constancy in these 
cultures are in seeds which are selected 
from an ear which has been cross-fertilized, 





In such cases the progeny will split in the 
next generation into varieties, which, 
however, may be separated and fixed by 
selection. 


‘** When a race is started from one selected 
mother plant, and multiplied during some 
years so as to cover hundreds of acres, it 
ordinarily keeps wholly pure, all the thou- 
sands of individuals displaying the same 
characters and qualities.” 


This seems to point to the general in- 
variability of isolated varieties, but from 
time to time a single specimen among 
the hundreds of thousands will become a 
“* sport,” deviating in some way from the 
main type. This is a mutation, and if 
it is isolated and the grains are saved 
separately, it affords the starting-point 
for a new race, which has to be isolated, 
multiplied, and tested in the same way 
as all the others, and has at least an equal 
chance with them of yielding a valuable 
contribution to agricultural practice. At 
Svaléf separate cultures of oats, peas, 
and vetches produce these sports or 
mutations from time to time, but barley 
has until now failed to do so. It is there. 
fore considered that whilst wheat, oats, 
peas, and vetches are still, like many of 
our garden plants, in a mutative state 
or period, barley is now in a period of 
stability, as is the case with the largest 
number of the wild species of plants. 

The author discusses the work of 
Rimpau in the improvement of rye, and 
suggests that Rimpau’s pedigree-culture 
was started as a mixture of a number of 
excellent types, and his yearly selection 
gradually reduced this number until he 
had, unconsciously, isolated and purified 
the best one among them. His rye thus 
became independent of all further real 
selection, and the process was reduced 
to the care of excluding “vicinism,” or 
variation due to the growth of other plants 
of the same species in close proximity. 
Contending that if this explanation of 
Rimpau’s process is true, it must hold good 
for all similar cases of slow and gradual 
improvement of agricultural plants by 
selection, Prof. de Vries declares that 
by it the theory of the origin of species 
by slight and continuous changes is de- 
prived of its last support in the realm of 
the vegetable kingdom. 

In the chapter on corn-breeding it is 
pointed out that a selected ear of Zea 
mays will almost always be partly cross- 
fertilized, and the result is that in the 
ordinary process of selection the choice 
is partly initial and partly repeated or 
continuous. We have not space to follow 
the author in his appreciation of the results 
obtained by Mr. Burbank, and examina- 
tion of the methods by which those results 
have been obtained. It is satisfactory 
to have ample information, and from so 
eminent an authority as the Professor of 
Botany at the Amsterdam University, 
respecting Mr. Burbank’s actual work, 
especially as a vast quantity of irre- 
sponsible’ and niisleading literature has 
been published on the subject, the 


result of which has been to foster con- 
siderable doubt of Mr. Burbank’s results. 
So far as the methods are related by Prof. 
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de Vries, Mr. Burbank has not employed 
any processes which are unfamiliar to 
plant-breeders in this country. On the 
contrary, depending upon the cultivation 
of immense numbers of seedling plants, 
he has relied on accidental seedling 
“sports” in a greater measure than 
raisers do here, and therefore he has done 
less artificial and definite cross-breeding 
in proportion to the extent of his cultures. 

A chapter on the association of cha- 
racters in plants, or what is known as 
“ correlation,’’ deserves the careful atten- 
tion of the student. It thus concludes :— 

“From the broadest possible knowledge 
of these, new principles of selection will be 
derived, and slowly, but surely, we shall 
approach a definite knowledge of the mean- 
ing of much that is as yet hidden from our 
eyes. Then we shall see that there is no 
mystery connected with the indications 
which seedlings give [in their early stages of 
growth] concerning the fruits they will bear 
in later years.” ; 


The varied characters of plants are con- 
sidered in their relation to hybridization, 
and the author comes to the conclusion that 
fresh forms or characters are not likely to 
result from cross-breeding. No new unit- 
character is thus created, but only new 
unit-characters which already exist in the 
parents or their ancestors can be com- 
bined in the offspring. They are com- 
bined in the seedling, yet they remain 
separate in themselves. Prof. de Vries 
is therefore inclined to give but little credit 
to hybridization as a factor in the origin 
of species. 

The work concludes with a chapter 
on the geographical distribution of plants, 
and the author rejects the generally ac- 
cepted theory that the characters of plants 
have been moulded or induced by their 
environment. In effect, his proposition 
is that the characters of plants have been 
produced by mutations, and that their 
migration and dispersion have been guided 
by the nature of the species :— 

“Each plant must have sought out the 
conditions where it could thrive best on 
account of its given peculiarities.” 


The book is one that can be confidently 
commended to the notice of the practical 
plant-breeder as well as to students of 
science. It contains 114 illustrations, 
most of which have been reproduced from 
photographs. 








Surgical Instruments in Greek and Roman 
Times. By John Stewart Milne. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.!\—The line of medical 
antiquaries stretches over a long period of 
time, but it comprises only a few individuals. 
Not more than one or two medical men in 
each generation have the ability or find the 
time to acquire an intimate knowledge of 
the work and methods of their predecessors. 
Freind, Aiken, Pettigrew, Francis Adams, 
Dr. Greenhill, and Sir Benjamin Ward 
Richardson did good work in their time, 
and Dr. Milne bids fair to outrival Adams, 
himself a Scotsman, for he came from 
Banchory Ternan. An investigation of the 
surgical instruments in Greek and Roman 
times has long been wanted, because it is im- 
possible to follow the operations described by 
Classical writers unless their instruments 





are known. But so little has been done 
hitherto that the bibliography is exhausted 
with the mention of about five-and-twenty 
memoirs, some of which are mere lists of 
articles. Dr. Milne therefore had virtually 
a virgin soil, and he has worked it in a 
thoroughly scientific manner until it has 
yielded a rich harvest. The subject divides 
itself naturally into two great branches. 
There are on the one side the various 
treatises describing operations in classical 
times, and on the other the instruments 
with which the operations were performed, 
as they still exist in the museums of various 
parts of Europe. Hippocrates, Celsus, 
Galen, Oribasius, Soranus, and Paulus 
fEgineta have fortunately been handed 
down in the languages in which they wrote ; 
but the writings of many authors remain 
only in the form of translations made from 
translations, and it is therefore a matter of 
extreme difficulty to determine the exact 
nature of the instrumentswhich are described. 
The finds of ancient surgical instruments 
have not been specially numerous. Most 
surgeons interested in the archeology of 
their profession have studied the collection 
in the museum at Naples; a Roman 
military hospital was systematically ex- 
cavated at Baden in 1893; and the grave 
of a surgeon near the Avenue Choisy at 
Paris yielded some interesting instruments 
in 1880. Dr. Milne has personally examined 
these finds, and he has also visited the 
different museums where similar objects 
are preserved. It appears, too, from his 
book that he has been fortunate enough to 
amass a small private collection. 

Some results of general interest have been 
obtained by Dr. Milne apart from the special 
information which his book affords. He 
points out that the Greeks and Romans 
made many of their instruments of iron 
and steel, although the majority of those 
remaining are bronze. Hippocrates, indeed, 
distinctly describes the tempering of steel 
when he says :— 

‘¢ The instruments of ironworking soften iron by 
driving the fire with wind and taking away the 
supporting substance, and when they have rarefied 
it they strike and beat it. By the nourishment of 
water it is again strengthened.” 

Dr. Milne also points out that with the 
primitive methods employed by the ancient 
iron-founders it was rather difficult not to turn 
out steel of the finest quality instead of iron. 
The old founders used the finest ores, often 
containing 75 per cent. of iron, and they 
worked with charcoal fuel, which was nearly 
pure carbon. The surgeons of classical 
times were therefore used to keen instru- 
ments, and Galen says that the best steel 
came from Norica, and yielded a knife 
which neither blunted easily nor bent nor 
chipped. The Romans, too, were a clean- 
shaven race, and the art of the barber must 
have been highly esteemed. Incidentally 
Dr. Milne traces the alliance between the 
barber and the surgeon to a remote anti- 
quity. It is usually stated that the barber- 
surgeon came into existence because the 
Lateran Council of 1139 forbade ee 
to practise surgery. Dr. Milne shows that 
shaving and cutting the hair were formerly 
looked upon as important means of treat- 
ment in several diseases. The barber and 
the surgeon therefore acted in conjunction, 
and were in many cases identical, years 
before the advent of Christianity. Testi- 
mony is borne to the endurance of Caius 
Marius, for he is said to have been the only 
man who had undergone the very painful 
operation for the removal of varicose veins 
in a standing position. The book is illus- 
trated with fifty-four excellent plates, and 
has an Index of Subjects, a Latin Index, 
and a Greek Index. Dr. Milne states 





that he has not been able to verify the 
references to the works of Hippocrates in 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. The edition 
used by the lexicographers was that printed 
at Geneva in 1657, “typis et sumptibus 
Samuelis Chouét.” 

This volume is a first venture into a 
largely unknown region, and we hope that 
the author will be able to complete a study 
which he has begun in so promising a 
manner. The monograph was presented as 
the thesis which forms part of the examina- 
tion for the degree of M.D. of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, and it was successful 
in gaining the “highest honours.” The ex- 
pense of visiting the museums in the north of 
France, and obtaining photographs of the 
instruments in them, was borne by a grant 
— the Carnegie University Research 

und. 


Essentials of Milk Hygiene. By C. O. 
Jensen. Translated by L. Pearson. (Lippin- 
cott.)—‘“‘ It should never be forgotten,”’ says 
Dr. W. T. Sedgwick, 

‘*that if water were to be drawn, as milk is, from 
the body of a cow standing in a stable, by the 
hands of workmen of questionable cleanliness, and 
then stored and transported over long distances in 
imperfectly cleansed, closed cans, being further 
manipulated more or less, and finally left at the 
doors at an uncertain hour of the day, few would 
care to drink it, because its pollution and staleness 
would be obvious.” 

Milk is more valuable than water, and is a 
more complex fluid; greater care, therefore, 
is required in dealing with it from the time 
that it is obtained until it is actually con- 
sumed. Prof. Jensen, of the Royal Veteri- 
nary and Agricultural College of Copenhagen, 
has made a valuable contribution to the 
inspection of milk, and his treatise is well 
translated by Mr. Leonard Pearson, who is 
Dean of the Veterinary Faeulty of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Pearson 
has enhanced the value of the work by numer- 
ous additions, which deal especially with 
the problems of handling milk as they 
present themselves in the United States, 
where the population is larger and the 
distances are greater than in Denmark. 

Every one knows that milk is responsible 
from time to time for outbreaks of diph- 
theria, typhoid, tuberculosis, and septic 
sore throat; but the knowledge that the 
organisms producing these diseases may 
also be found in butter, and even in cheese, 
is restricted to a few whose business it is 
to have made themselves intimately ac- 
quainted with the hygiene of milk. Prof. 
Jensen enters fully into the question of the 
transmission of disease by milk, and arrives 
at the conclusion that the various micro- 
organisms are sufficiently destroyed for all 
practical purposes by boiling the milk for 
a short time. In this connexion he notes 
that there is a remarkable difference in 
custom between the French, Danish, and 
German nations, who usually heat their 
milk before using it, and the English and 
Americans, who generally drink it raw. 
This difference is reflected in the tables of 
deaths from tuberculosis. In England tabes 
mesenterica (‘‘ consumption of the bowels ” 
the poor call it) occurs in 10 per cent. of all 
cases of tuberculosis, and in about 30 per 
cent. of all cases of tuberculosis in children : 
the corresponding figures for Berlin are 
1‘8 per cent. and 2°8 per cent.; for Paris, 
1:33 per cent. and 1°65 per cent. ; for Boston, 
1-14 per cent. and 4°35 per cent. 

Prof. Jensen recognizes clearly that the 
hygiene of milk must be preventive, that is 
to say, that cleanliness and care must be 
exercised from the beginning, and that 
more is to be obtained by supervision and 
independent inspection than by analyses 
and complicated laboratory examinations, 
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which require time for their development, 
and can give results only when the danger 
is over. Frank recognition is awarded to 
the efforts of the large milk-distributing 
—— to supply pure milk in the most 
wholesome state, for Prof. Jensen says :— 
**It is to be observed that many of the large 
milk establishments have voluntarily adopted 
standards for the production and handling of milk 
that are in advance of the requirements of the 
health authorities. There are no proven cases of 
milk epidemics traced to infection through milk 
from well-conducted large concerns.” 
But in London and in most of the great 
towns of England much remains to be done 
in regard to the distribution of milk, for 
it is still usual to see milk measured out in 
the street, even when the vehicle next to 
the milkman’s cans is the uncovered dust- 
cart. Such carelessness, fostered by the 
sloth and incompetence of the various 
pene councils, sets at naught the most 
careful methods of milk hygiene, and may 
tend materially to the increase of disease. 








RESEARCH NOTES, 


Tue Leicester meeting of the British 
Association has come and gone, and has 
perhaps left behind it rather fewer traces 
than usual in the shape of discussions in the 
lay press. Whether this is due to the 
highly technical character of the points 
discussed, we will not stop to inquire ; but 
the debate begun by Prof. Rutherford on 
‘The Constitution of the Atom’ was full 
of interest, if only as showing how far from 
unanimous are the opinions of the learned 
world onthesubject. Thus Prof. Rutherford 
himself avowed his belief in the existence 
of the positive electron, which he warned 
his hearers need not necessarily be what 
he called the “ mirror image ”’ of the negative. 
This is, of course, in direct opposition to the 
views of Lord Kelvin and Prof. J. J. Thom- 
son, both of whom believe in an atom 
composed of — electrons, the first 
named thinking that these are contained in 
a sphere of positive electricity, while the 
second pictures them as revolving round a 
core composed of the same substance— 
whatever that may be. In the same way, 
Sir Oliver Lodge professed his adherence 
to the theory that all matter is in the last 
resort composed of negative electrons only, 
and that all inertia is electrical in its origin ; 
while Prof. Soddy did not believe that the 
time had come for the assertion of the 
electrical constitution of matter, and thought 
that all the results of the researches of the 
last quarter of a century were explicable 
without it. Prof. J. J. Thomson was not 
there to defend his latest theory, that the 
hydrogen atom is composed of one negative 
and one positive electron only, which Mr. 
G. A. Schott declared to be unworkable. 
Lord Kelvin, who spoke late in the debate, 
professed his disbelief in the idea that the 
mere motion of electrons could give to matter 
its different varieties and degrees of stability, 
and that radio-activity was a mere remanet 
from the kinetic energy of the atom. In 
the different and conflicting nature of these 
views there will be found, it is believed, 
abundant justification for the independent 
line that this journal has adopted in the 
matter. 

Sir William Ramsay’s researches into the 
possibility of the transmutation of the 
elements, already mentioned in these Notes 
(see The Atheneum, No. 4161), also came 
in fer discussion. The Hon. R. J. Strutt, 
while confessing that he could find no other 
source of error left unguarded in Sir William’s 
experiments, mentioned that quartz vessels 
often contain sufficient lithium for the lines 





of that element to be detectable by the 
spectroscope, and suggested that this might 
have some influence on their result. The in- 
sufficiency of the reports makes Sir William’s 
answer on this point not very clear; but 
he seems to have made the further announce- 
ment that helium, after passing through a 
bath of liquid hydrogen, gave the spectrum 
of the new inert gas krypton. As the 
atomic weight of this new element is sup- 
posed to be about 81, as compared with the 
1 of hydrogen and the 4 of helium, this not 
only seems to offer another distinct instance 
of the transmutation of one “ element ” 
into another, but also gives some indication 
of the quantities involved in the process. 
This discussion took place in the Chemical 
Section; but in the Mathematical and 
Physical, where the debate initiated by 
Prof. Rutherford was conducted, Sir William 
Ramsay also described an experiment made 
by him with radium sealed in a glass bulb 
and surrounded by rods of various metals, 
including one of nickel. After a prolonged 
exposure, the nickel rod was found to be 
coated with a kind of radio-active skin, 
which could be removed by sulphuric acid, 
and, after precipitation from the solution, 
still gave evidence of a pronounced radio- 
activity. As, according to the report, this 
seems to be attributed by the experimenter 
to the Beta rays escaping through the glass, 
it would seem that M. Moulin’s experiment 
with the Alpha rays, described in these Notes 
(Atheneum, No. 4161), is reversible, and that 
as the Alpha rays, striking a metal plate, 
cause emission of negatively dusk cor- 
puscles, so the Beta rays may cause a similar 
emission of positively charged particles. 
The report, however, requires confirmation. 

Sir David Gill's reference in his Presi- 
dential Address seems to have been much 
misunderstood in some quarters. Prof. 
Kapteyn did not say that all the stars, or 
even all the visible ones, could be divided 
into two streams, but merely stated that 
certain stars seen by us appear so divisible, 
one of these currents being directed towards 
a star in Orion, and the other, which includes 
our sun and is diametrically opposed to the 
first, heading towards Hercules. He thinks 
the interpenetration of these two currents 
has in the past resulted in collisions which 
have caused the revolution round one 
another of the double stars, and that the 
peculiar behaviour of the stars in the 
spectrum of which helium figures largely 
may be due to some such cause. How these 
two currents came to be originally set up 
is, of course, pure matter of speculation ; 
but Prof. Kapteyn says that the process 
must have been going on for millions of 
years, and suggests that it is connected with 
peculiarities in the cooling of the primitive 
nebula. Although Prof. Kapteyn’s paper 
was read as far back as May of last year and 
has been published in the Archives Néer- 
landaises, the summary of it has only just 
found its way into Science Abstracts. 

The pursuit after new radio-active sub- 
stances—using the word in its popular 
acceptance—continues, and Dr. Otto Hahn 
announces in a recent number of the German 
Chemical Society’s Berichte the discovery 
of a radio-active product of thorium comin 
between (as he asserts) the element itsel 
and radio-thorium, and therefore named by 
him mesothorium. Thorium thus gives no 
fewer than seven radio-active products, in 
the following order: mesothorium, radio - 
thorium, thorium X, thorium emanation, 
and thorium A, B, and C. Of these, radio- 
thorium, thorium X, and the emanation emit 
Alpha rays only ; mesothorium and thorium 
A., Beta rays only; and thorium B and C, 
Alpha, Beta, and Gamma rays. In an 
earlier number of the Berichte, Prof. Giesel 











announces the appearance of a new emana- 
tion in a preparation of actinium four 
years old when dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, on the addition of sulphuric acid to the 
filtrate. He considers it due to the decay 
of the actinium emanation, and as explain. 
ing the grounds for Prof. Boltwood’s asser- 
tion that actinium slowly forms radium, 
On the other hand, Prof. Soddy in the 
Philosophical Magazine for this month 
describes some experiments undertaken by 
him in order to detect, if possible, the relation- 
ship between uranium and radium, and finds 
that the residual activity of actinium is not 
due to radium, and that no appreciable 
growth of radium has occurred in the pre- 
paration of actinium used by him. As to 
the main object of his experiments, the 
growth of radium from a preparation of 
uranyl nitrate was so small in 600 days 
as to lead him to the conclusion that it was 
not more than ;;5}s5 of the amount of 
uranium disintegrating. 

Dr. Le Bon, in his just-published work 
‘ L’Evolution des Forces,’ an English version 
of which will appear in a few weeks, reprints 
with many additions his studies on phos- 
phorescence, first published in the Revue 
Scientifique seven years ago. In these he 
rangers drew attention to the fact that, 
while the sulphides of the alkaline earths 
are never phosphorescent in a state of purity, 
the impurities which make them so can 
amount only to a very small fraction (pro- 
bably not exceeding a few hundred thou- 
sandths) of their total weight. This forms 
one of the arguments for the theory enforced 
in this as in his former writings, that certain 
material atoms are like a charged gun, and 
only require the application of an appro- 
priate detonator to liberate some of the 
intra-atomic energy they contain. The last 
number of the Comptes Rendus of the 
Académie des Sciences has a communication 
from MM. S. de Kowalski and G. Garnier, 
in which they say that a sulphide of calcium 
containing a trace of the rare element 
samarium attains its maximum of phos- 
phorescence under the ultra-violet light 
when the proportion of samarium to calcium 
does not exceed 1 to 3,000, while when 
manganese is substituted for samarium 
much less brilliant effects are obtained. 
That the rays at the ultra-violet end of the 
spectrum do not all act alike is shown by 
the authors’ further observation that when 
the calcium salt was placed inside a Crookes 
tube in activity, the proportion of samarium 
might be considerably raised without loss of 
brilliancy. 

The difficulty that new ideas in any 
branch of science, unless put forward by 
some one already possessing the confidence 
of the learned world, have in making way 
against the opposition of those trained on 
old-fashioned lines may be judged from the 
article by M. Charles Méray appearing in 
the last two numbers of the Revue Scien- 
tifique. M. Méray wrote in 1872 a new 
: elt of Geometry,’ destined, he says, 
to supersede the 2,000-year-old work of 
Euclid, and the book was, to judge from the 
opinions he publishes, hailed by most of those 
qualified to know as admirably adapted for 
its purpose. It seems to have early spread 
to Italy, where it has for some time ente 
into university teaching, and has since 
been used as a textbook in schools in German 
Switzerland, Spain, and Peru. Several con- 
gresses, including that of the French Associa- 
tion pour l’Advancement des Sciences held 
at Grenoble in .1904, are stated to have 
pronounced in favour of M. Méray’s reform 
in the teaching of geometry, and it appears 
to have been generally employed in the 
University of Dijon, where he is professor, 
as well as in many schools and lycée 
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throughout France. Yet it did not receive 
official sanction until two years ago, when 
instructions were issued allowing the new 
system of teaching to be used, and then 
only with limitations and exceptions of 
which M. Méray bitterly complains. 

An important discovery in physiology has 
been made by M. Kronecker. By a series 
of experiments on animals explained in a 
communication by him to the Comptes 
Rendus of the 12th inst., he has apparently 
succeeded in establishing that the beating 
of the mammalian heart is not automatic, 
but dependent on the chemical excitement 
produced by the different liquids which fill 
its cavities. This in turn acts on the 
nervous plexus, and M. Kronecker claims 
to have paralyzed this last completely by 
injections of a saline solution. If this 
discovery stands the test of inquiry, we shall 
doubtless hear more of it later. F. ki. 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. ConsTABLE & Co. are publishing 
during the autumn a new work on ‘ Electrical 
Measuring Instruments: Recorders, Meters, 
&c.,’ by Mr. Kenelm Edgeumbe. 

A socreTy on the lines of the British 
Association has been founded in Italy under 
the title of Societ&é per il Progresso delle 
Science. Special attention is to be devoted 
to mathematics, natural science, engineering, 
and political economy. The first Congress 
is to be held at Parma next month. 


Amone Parliamentary Papers just issued 
is the Report of the Astronomer Royal to 
the Board of Visitors of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich (1l}d.), the contents of 
which we noted on June 15th. 


E. Grant RICHARDS writes :-— 

“Tf you will have the kindness to examine the 
parts of ‘The Birds of the British Islands’ you 
will, I think, see that some injustice has been done 
to the publication in your review of Part VI. 
You refer in that review to the ‘unusual arrange- 
ment by which the plates illustrating the different 
species are placed after the letterpress belonging 
tothem.’ In each case you will find that the plate 
faces the table giving the description of the bird, 
so that the picture and the table are to be seen at 
an opening and are to be readily compared. This 
seemed to me, as it seemed to the author, the most 
satisfactory method of placing the plates, and I 
hope on consideration that you will agree with me. 
The picture of the orossbill at the beginning of 
Part VI. faces the table giving the description of 
that bird. 

‘* As is usual in works of this kind published in 
parts, the division into parts is purely arbitrary ; 
it is expected and intended that the parts should 
be bound up into volumes, each volume being com- 
plete as to description and plates.” 

Two more small planets were photo- 
graphically discovered by Herr Kopff at the 
Astrophysical Institute, Kénigstuhl, Heidel- 
berg, on the 8th inst., and registered again 
on the 13th. 


Circular 130 of the Harvard College 
bservatory states that, in continuation of 
the systematic search for variables in all 
parts of the sky, five additional regions have 
been examined by Miss Leavitt, and seventy- 
one new variables detected. Nine (and 
— four others) are of the Algol type. 
lany of the periods are probably short. 
The range of variability is in most cases 
small, either less than a magnitude or a 
little more ; but in one case in the southern 
hemisphere, that of var. 102, 1907, Circini, 
it amounts to five and a half magnitudes, 
being 9-5 at a maximum and 15-0 at a mini- 
mum. The last of the list is numbered 
var. 135, 1907, Pegasi, which changes only 
between the 8°8 and 9:6 magnitudes ; it is 
No. +26°.4507 in the ‘ Durchmusterung.’ 





Pror. Hartwia of Bamberg, describing 
Daniel’s comet (d, 1907) as seen on the 
4th inst., states that the tail was about a 
degree in length and fan-shaped; the 
brightness of the whole body amounted to 
the same as that of ¢ Tauri, or about 33 
magnitude. According to Dr. Strémgren’s 
ephemeris (Ast. Nach., No. 4196), it is now 
moving from the constellation Cancer into 
Leo, and will pass about three degrees to 
the south of Regulus on the 13th prox. 
But it will be hardly possible to see it then, 
as it will rise only about an hour before the 
sun; and its theoretical brightness is now 
diminishing, though still nearly twenty 
times as great as at the time of discovery. 


THE sun will be vertical over the equator 
at 5h. 9m. (Greenwich time) on the morning 
of the 24th prox., which is therefore the day 
of the autumnal equinox in Europe. The 
moon will be new at 9h. 4m. on the evening 
of the 7th, and full at 9h. 34m. on that of 
the 21st. She will be in perigee on the after- 
noon of the 18th. The planets Mercury 
and Venus will both be at superior conjunc- 
tion with the sun next month, the former 
on the 7th, and the latter on the 15th, so 
that they will not be visible to the naked 
eye, except Venus for a very short time after 
sunset. Mars is moving in an easterly 
direction through the constellation Sagit- 
tarius, and diminishing in brightness; he 
will be on the meridian at 8 o’clock in the 
evening on the 5th prox., and in conjunction 
with the moon on the 16th. Jupiter is in 
Cancer, rising now, at Greenwich, a little 
before 2 o’clock in the morning, and earlier 
each day. Saturn will be at opposition 
to the sun on the 18th prox., and is visible 
all night in the constellation Pisces. 


ALTHOUGH the central line of the total 
eclipse of the sun on the 3rd of January 
next year will pass over land on only two 
very small islands in the Pacific Ocean, an 
expedition (provided for by the generosity 
of Mr. William H. Crocker) is to be dis- 
patched from the Lick Observatory with 
the object of securing results from it. The 
island selected is called Flint Island, situated 
in longitude 151° 48’ west of Greenwich, 
and latitude 11° 26’ south. The expedition 
will sail from San Francisco on Novem- 
ber 22nd for Tahiti, from which the U.S. 
gunboat Annapolis will convey the astro- 
nomers to Flint Island—a distance of about 
390 miles. Prof. Abbot, who obtained a 
bolometric survey of the corona during the 
eclipse of 1900, is to accompany the expedi- 
tion at the instance of Prof. Campbell, with 
the object of taking similar observations on 
the approaching occasion. 


Pror. VoceEt died on the 13th inst., not, 
as stated last week, on the 14th. 








FINE ARTS 


——_e— 


Old English Gold Plate. By E. Alfred 
Jones. (Bemrose & Sons.) 


On a journey to England at the close of 
the sixteenth century, Hentzner observed 
in the goldsmiths’ shops in Lombard 
Street “all sorts of gold and silver vessels 
exposed to sale....in such quantities as 
must surprise a man the first time he 
sees and considers them.” Whilst those 
who have consulted Mr. Jackson’s ‘ English 
Goldsmiths and their Marks’ may recall 
the fact that that monumental work 
presents no fewer than eleven thousand 
goldsmiths’ marks, Mr. Jones, whose 
work on ‘ The Church Plate of the Diocese 





of Bangor ’ was reviewed in these columns 
on October 6th, 1906, states that the total 
number of examples of old English gold 
plate known to exist is only forty-six. 
The explanation of this striking dis- 
crepancy is twofold. In the first place, 
the term “ goldsmith ” is applied by Mr. 
Jackson to makers of silver as well as 
gold plate, and secondly, the old gold plate 
of which this country formerly possessed 
so great a store has been sacrificed to the 
necessities of needy sovereigns, and dis- 
appeared during political changes which 
brought in their train the dispersal of 
plate and of other treasures. The story, 
then, is one of destruction, and in the 
Introduction, which extends over some 
twenty-three quarto pages, and is, per- 
haps, the most valuable feature of the 
book, we have an interesting summary 
of the vicissitudes which many magni- 
ficent collections, once to be found in 
Great Britain, have undergone. We have 
not space to follow these in detail, but 
may glance at a few of the principal causes 
which led to this dispersal. 

The necessities of Edward III. were 
ministered to by the great churches of his. 
day. The inventories of the leading 
religious houses of the land reveal a dis- 
play of ecclesiastical plate and gold orna- 
ments of surpassing splendour and rich- 
ness, in which the treasures of Canterbury, 
York, Lincoln, Westminster, and St. Paul’s. 
figure largely. At Winchester spoliation 
went on from very early days. The gifts. 
of Canute and his widow Queen Emma 
were converted into money by Bishop 
St. Ethelwold and St. Alphege for the 
relief of sufferers from famine, ‘ and 
continued,” says our author, “ by William 
Rufus for his own purposes.” The whole- 
sale spoliation of churches and religious: 
houses by Henry VIII. is known to every 
one; but this monarch, who had inherited. 
a vast treasure from his father, “ main- 
tained,” Mr. Jones reminds us, ‘‘ a con- 
siderable collection of ritualistic vessels 
and ornaments of pure gold as well as of 
silver.” 

The foregoing remarks have applied 
principally to ecclesiastical vessels; but 
with secular plate the story has been 
much the same, e.g., John lost the royal 
regalia of England in the Wash, and 
Richard III., in his own words, would have 
sold London itself to raise funds for the 
purchase of ships and other needs. 
During the Wars of the Roses the quantity 
of plate, both gold and silver, conve 
into coin was considerable ; and the same 
fate befell the Scottish royal collection 
during the war with England in 1556. 
The complete destruction of the royal 
collection of plate which was due to 
Charles I. is, as Mr. Jones says, “a 
calamity of which it is harrowing to read.” 

Enough has been said to show some of 
the causes of the remarkable _gem of 
old gold plate in England to-day, and we 
may now turn to a brief examination of 
the principal pieces which remain. Most 
of them are figured in this work, which 
contains forty or more full-page collotype 
illustrations, and descriptions of each 
object shown, besides the Introduction, 
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to which reference has already been 
made. 

Chronologically, the series begins with 
the famous gold cup of Queen Jane Sey- 
mour. This cup no longer exists, but we 
have the description of it, and, what is 
better, the original design, made by Hans 
Holbein. This masterpiece of drawing 
and exquisite design, for such it truly is, 
is preserved in the British Museum, and 
is reproduced as a frontispiece to this 
volume. Whilst there is no evidence that 
Holbein ever practised the goldsmith’s 
art himself, he frequently prepared designs 
for craftsmen in the precious metals, as 
we know, and Mr. Jones surmises that the 
artificer of this beautiful cup was Holbein’s 
friend John of Antwerp: be that as it 
may, the design is incomparably the finest 
thing in the volume. 

Of the colleges Corpus and Exeter at 
Oxford, and Clare at Cambridge, own the 
oldest pieces. Of these Corpus comes 
first, with its unique example of a pre- 
Reformation chalice dated 1507-8. The 
paten, of the same date, has the vernicle, 
or face of the Saviour, engraved in the 
centre. Both were given to the college 
by its founder, Bishop Foxe of Winchester. 
Whilst Oxford, as we have seen, boasts 
of the only pre-Reformation gold plate 
extant, so the Jacobean chalice and paten 
possessed by Clare are the earliest Post- 
Reformation sacramental vessels in gold 
known to exist to-day. These are dated 
about 1618. Then follows a gap of nearly 
fifty years, when we come to the Charles II. 
cup and cover, which is dated 1665, and 
was given by George Hall, chaplain to the 
King and Bishop of Chester, to his college, 
viz., Exeter. It is pine-shaped, embossed 
with lozenge-shaped gadroons, much more 
florid than the gold cup of porringer form 
owned by the Corporation of Oxford, and 
said to have been made from gold coins 
presented by the second Duke of Buck- 
ingham, when High Steward of Oxford. 
This cup, which is one of the illustrations 
of the book, is dated 1680-81. 

The Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, 
boasts of no fewer than five out of the 
small number of examples of old sacra- 
mental gold plate, viz. two chalices and 
three patens—all figured in this volume. 
They belong to the reign of William and 
Mary. The chalices have the sexfoil feet 
and the applied acanthus leaves, or 
“‘cut-card ” work at the base, character- 
istic of the period, and may be dated at 
about 1690. 

By far the larger proportion of the 
pieces described and depicted in this 
book, however, were intended for secular 
use, more than half consisting of cups and 
covers, goblets, and beakers. Amongst 
the most remarkable examples, other than 
cups, are the massive ice-pails belonging 
to Earl Spencer. These magnificent 
pieces were presented by Queen Anne to 
the first Duke of Marlborough. Origin- 
ally there were four, but two, it seems, 
have found their way to the melting-pot. 
They are nearly eleven inches in height, 
and the pair weigh 365 ounces. They 
have no mark or inscription on them. 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild owns a teapot 





of George II. period (here figured), which 
was the King’s plate for mares, won at 
Newmarket by Legacy in 1736. 

The gold christening font made in 
1797-8 for the christening of the heir to 
the house of Portland is perhaps the 
most striking illustration in this book : 
on a gold pedestal, nearly fourteen inches 
square, are figures representing Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, grouped around a 
circular bowl with classic ornaments. 
This piece was made by Paul Storr, and 
weighs 245 ounces. 

We may mention also a gold salver 
belonging to the Duke of Rutland, made 
from gold snuff-boxes presented, with the 
freedom of several Irish cities and public 
bodies, to the fourth Duke, who was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland in 1784. This piece 
is dated 1801-2. Some twelve years later, 
the Duke of Devonshire of the day had 
a number of gold snuff-boxes, also the 
gift of Irish towns, converted into a 
plateau fourteen inches in diameter, and 
these salvers, both the work of Paul Storr, 
may have been the prototypes of the 
massive gold tray with two handles made 
for George IV. in 1821. The last-named 
piece, which is twenty-two inches long, 
exclusive of the handles, contains the 
several orders of which that monarch was 
the recipient engraved in its twenty 
compartments, with the insignia of the 
Order of the Garter as a centre. This is 
almost the latest piece shown in the book, 
and was made by Philip Rundell. It is 
not given to every man to collect, or even 
to see much of, old English gold plate, 
but all who feel an interest in the subject 
will welcome this excellent and practical 
work. 





‘OUR HOMELAND CHURCHES.’ 


I po not find it easy to reply to Mr. 
Heath’s strictures while away from all 
books on a holiday. No exception can be 
taken to the statement of a well-known fact, 
that threefold sedilia were and are intended 
for the use of the celebrant, deacon, and 
subdeacon. But Mr. Heath is disingenuous 
in his reply ; he must have known full well, 
when penning it, that our objection was 
to his assertion that the sedilia of a parish 
church were for ‘‘ the prior, the subprior, 
and the deacon.”’ 

The late Mr. Cutts, who began writing in 
the forties of last century, Sid much ex- 
cellent work, particularly in his manual of 
‘ Incised Slabs,’ which is not yet superseded ; 
but no wise ecclesiologist would nowadays 
dream of taking him as an authority on 
matters of church ritual or church furniture. 
Mr. Heath might have consulted ‘The 
Archeology of Baptism,’ recently published 
by the Cambridge University Press. 

As to East Greensted and the alleged 
chestnut logs, I is te to be in a position 
to write with complete confidence at first 
hand. During recent years I have made 
special studies of these ancient timber walls 
with a view to checking the action of worms 
both in the old and new logs. I have also 
a fair knowledge of timber and woodcraft 
and England’s forest trees. Many have 
mistaken a different grained oak for chest- 
nut; but it is extremely doubtful if chest- 
nut was ever used in our medieval buildings. 
It was neverused before the fifteenth century, 
Mr. Hems says in last week’s Notes and 
Queries. A detailed account of East Green- 








sted church appeared, so far as my memory 
serves, a few years ago in The Builder ; 
Mr. Heath would do well to study it before 
he again prints anything about that highly 
interesting Essex fabric. 

Your REVIEWER. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


The Burlington Magazine for September 
contains a first article by the editor on 

ictures in the collection of Mr. Henry (, 

rick of New York, a Turner, a Corot, 
and a Th. Rousseau being reproduced and 
discussed from the point of view of the 
transition from the art of the past to that 
of the present. Dr. W. Martin continues 
his studies of the life and work of Dutch 
artists of past centuries, dealing in the 
present paper with the sale and prices of 
pictures; and Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry de- 
scribes the few spires of Rome. Dr. Ettore 
Modigliani throws important light on Andrea 
da Solario and his work ; and Dr. Hans W. 
Singer contributes some particulars of the 
portrait drawings of English and Americans 
by Carl Vogel in the Dresden Print-Room. 
Among the illustrations are a drawing by 
Rembrandt in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
collection; the ‘St. Bertin Abbey’ by 
Bonington recently acquired by the Notting- 
ham Art Gallery; and the ‘ Head of the 
Horse whose Rider overthrew Heliodorus,’ 
in the University Galleries, Oxford, a frag- 
ment of a cartoon by Raphael for the 
Heliodorus frescoes, which shows him making 
the best use of the influence of Michelangelo. 
A facsimile reproduction of this drawing 
will form the presentation plate to annual 
subscribers for 1907. 


Messrs. BELL will publish next Wednes- 
day a volume on ‘ The Temple Church,’ by 
Mr. George Worley. It will be uniform in 
style and price with their 
“* Cathedral Series.” 

THE same firm are about to reissue their 
**Handbooks of the Great Masters,” with 
the same letterpress and illustrations, but 
in somewhat simpler binding, and at 4 
much reduced price. The first four volumes 
will be ‘ Luini,’ by Dr. G. C. Williamson ; 
‘ Giorgione,’ by Mr. Herbert Cook ; ‘ Leon- 
ardo da Vinci,’ by Mr. Edward McCurdy ; 
and ‘Rembrandt,’ by Mr. Malcolm Bell, and 
will also be published next week. 

Count PLuNKETT has been appointed 
Director of the Dublin Museum of Science 
and Art in the room of Lieut.-Col. Plunkett, 
who has just retired under the age rule. 
Count Plunkett, who is known in Dublin 
as a lecturer on Italian art, is the author 
of a work on Botticelli. 


An exhibition of pictures by Count 
Markievicz, Constance Gore-Booth (Countess 
Markievicz), Mr. George Russell, Mr. W. J. 
Leech, and Mr. Percy Gethin is at present 
being held in Dublin. Most of the works 
shown by these five artists are landscapes, 
and the exhibition also includes three por- 
traits by Count Markievicz, and some genre 
pieces by Mr. Leech and Mr. Gethin. 

Tue death is announced of Gabriel 
Thurner, who is best known by his tran- 
scripts of scenes in Brittany, but also painted 
landscapes, flowers, and genre subjects. 
He was born at Miilhausen, and picked up 
his artistic education in Paris, apparently 
under no particular master. Thurner, who 


well-known 


was sixty-seven years of age, had been since 
1865 an exhibitor at the Salon, obtainin 
distinctions, in the form of medals an 
otherwise, in 1884 and several later years. 
He was a member of the Société des 
Artistes Frangais, 


and had been for 
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some years “hors concours.” He was 
represented in this year’s Salon by a picture 
with the title ‘ Bohémiens.’ 


Tue sculptor Julius G. Jordan, whose 
death in his forty-fourth year is announced 
from Hamburg, was well known for his 
statuettes and portrait busts, and several 
of the figures on the Frankfurt Town Hall 
are his work. 


THe well-known archeologist Theodor 
Wiegand claims to have discovered the 
grave of Hannibal in the neighbourhood of 
the ancient Bithynian town Libyssa, on a 
hill called Handschir. The fragments of 
fine marble columns and ancient walls, 
evidently the remains of a large monument, 
in the midst of the ruins of a Byzantine 
monastery, have, according to the Frank- 
furter Zeitung, led him to this conclusion, 
which at present we shall receive with due 
caution. 


M. Féurx Brenaimté FEuRDENT, who died 
in Paris last week at the age of eighty-eight, 
was with M. Charles Rollin the founder of 
one of the most widely-known businesses of 
numismatic dealers in Europe, the chief 
office being in the Rue de Louvois, Paris, 
with a branch establishment in London. 
A large number of the principal coin sales 
of recent years have been conducted by 
this firm as “ experts,’’ including that of 
the famous series of ancient gold coins 
formed by the late Mr. Hyman Montagu. 
which was held in Paris, the other coins in 
that celebrated cabinet being dispersed in 
London by Messrs. Sotheby. 








MUSIC 


—se— 


Alusical Gossip. 


To write a march which shall have 
distinct and individual character is by no 
means an easy matter. Sir Edward Elgar’s 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’ March in «4, 
No. 4, produced at the Promenade Concert 
at Queen’s Hall last Saturday evening, is 
neither so striking nor so effective as its 
predecessors. He has not been able to 
diffuse over his work an atmosphere of 
novelty, and the themes, though bold, are 
somewhat commonplace. The inferiority of 
the piece to the clever and _ interesting 
third ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ March, in 
c minor, played just before it on Saturday, 
was very noticeable. 

On Thursday evening of last week Mr. 
Wood brought forward the overture ‘Princess 
Maleine,’ written in 1902 by Mr. Cyril Scott. 
The composer has not attempted to describe 
the incidents in the play, nor are any of the 
themes intended to be regarded as leitmotifs 
connected with Maeterlinck’s characters. 
His aim has been rather to reproduce the 
atmosphere of the whole. Although there 
is a considerable amount of picturesque- 
ness, the music does not engage the ear in a 
particularly satisfactory manner. If weak 
at times, there is nothing tiresome about it, 
nor, even in the description of the storm 
which rages during the latter half of the play, 
any attempt at orchestral rioting. 

Mr. Roger QuILTER’s new ‘Serenade’ 
was successfully introduced onTuesday 
evening. It is planned in three movements, 
and scored for a small orchestra. Though 
not of marked originality, the music is 
melodious and expressive, and the orches- 
tration has cleverness and good taste to 
recommend it. Effective contrast to the 
Vigorous strains of the opening and con- 
cluding movements is supplied by the 
Andante moderato, with its peaceful theme 
and quiet phrases. 





THE last two movements of Max Reger’s 
new Serenade in a for orchestra were per- 
formed on Wednesday evening, the earlier 
two having been given on the previous 
Wednesday. Marked Andante semplice, the 
third movement opens with a theme given 
out by the two bodies of strings in dialogue, 
the strings being divided into two orchestras, 
one of which is muted. As arule the music is 
soft and expressive, though a few -impas- 
sioned phrases provide contrast. The finale, 
an Allegro con spirito, is a tough nut to 
crack. It occupies eighty-two pages of the 
full score. Much thought has been ex- 
pended on the music here, and old methods 
and modern developments are blended with 
notable skill. Complex and elaborate, the 
movement needs more than a single hearing 
before a definite opinion of its varied merits 
can be formed. 


THE Cart Rosa Opera Company begins 
its thirty-seventh consecutive season next 
Monday at the Broadway Theatre, New 
Cross. The first revival will be Goring 
Thomas’s ‘ Esmeralda,’ and later in the 
season an English version of Verdi’s ‘La 
Forza del Destino’ will be given. The work 
last mentioned was produced at St. Peters- 
burg in 1862. Among the new singers will 
be Miss Amy Rolda, a young English 
dramatic soprano, who has just completed 
her studies in Paris and Germany, and Miss 
Christine Ritz, who hails from Manchester. 


MapAME KirxBy Lunn leaves England 
on November 2nd for New York, where she 
is to fulfil an engagement at the Manhattan 
Opera-House, under the direction of Mr. 
Oscar Hammerstein. 

THe Lonpon SympHony ORCHESTRA 
announces a fourth series of Symphony 
Concerts. Dr. Hans Richter will conduct 
those on Monday evenings November 4th 
and 18th, December 16th, February 17th, 
and March 2nd and 23rd. Herr Max Fiedler, 
of Hamburg, has been engaged for Monday 
evening December 2nd. MHerr Arthur 
Nikisch is to direct the last three concerts 
—on Saturday afternoons April 25th, and 
May 2nd and 9th. 

Lapy Hatt& anp Mr. Lronarp Bor- 
WICK will give violin and pianoforte recitals 
at Bechstein Hall on October 12th and 19th 
and November 16th. M. Godowsky an- 
nounces a pianoforte recital there on 
November 2nd; while M. Busoni appears 
on November 9th; Mr. Gottfried Galston 
on November 2lst; and Mr. Lamond on 
November 30th. Madame Ada Crossley 
comes forward at a recital on October 3rd ; 
Madame Kirkby Lunn will be heard on 
November Ist ; and Madame Julia Culp on 
November 4th. 

MapamMeE Ciara Bort anp Mr. KENNER- 
LEY RuMrForRD arrived at Melbourne last 
Monday, and were officially received by the 
Lord Mayor. The opening concert of their 
lengthy tour takes place in that city on 
September 10th. 

MM. MeEssaGER AND Brovussan, the new 
directors of the Paris Opéra, are making 
active preparation for theseason which begins 
next. January. First of all Rameau’s 
‘Hyppolyte et Aricie,’ produced in 1733, 
is to be revived. Then ‘ G6tterdammerung,’ 
which is to be magnificently staged, will be 
given for the first-time in Paris—also 

Monna Vanna,’ by the young French 
composer Février. Further, it is said that 
during the second half of the season Strauss’s 
‘Salome ’ is to be performed in French. 


A HITHERTO unknown portrait of Clara 
Schumann has lately come into the posses- 
sion of the Leipsic Stadtbibliothek. It is a 
pencil drawing slightly illumniated with 
water colours, and under it the name Clara 





Wieck and the inscription ‘‘ Elwine v. 
Leyser, Maxen, d. 4 December, 1836.” 
Berthold Litzmann in the first volume of 
his ‘Clara Schumann,’ published in 1902, 
gave two portraits: one drawn by her 
stepmother (E. Fechner) in 1832, the other 
by Staub of Vienna in 1838. Elwine v. 
Leyser was the wife of Major Friedrich v. 
Leyser. 


Le Ménestrel of the 24th inst. states that 
Miss Lona Williams, a niece of Mr. Steyn, 
the late President of the Orange Free State, 
has appeared with great success in opera at 
Lydenburg (Transvaal). She has a con- 
tralto voice, and intends to complete her 
musical education at Paris and London. 

M. Cuartes M. Wimor, the distinguished 
French organist, has just completed a 
‘ Symphonie Sacrée ’ for organ and orchestra, 
and dedicated it to the Berlin Academy of 
Fine Arts, of which he was recently elected 
amember. That honour has been conferred 
on only two other Frenchmen: MM. Saint- 
Saéns and Bonnat. 


In reviewing the recent festival perform- 
ances of Mozart’s operas at Munich in the 
Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of August 23rd— 
30th, Herr Otto Lessmann makes the follow- 
ing remarks :— 

‘‘A notable merit of the Munich performances 

is the retention of the recitativo secco, which Mottl 
accompanies on a genuine cembalo. The effect 
which he produces with it is beyond description, 
and will probably decide the question as to the 
reintroduction of this instrument into the old 
orchestra—also for Bach and Handel—in place of 
the modern pianoforte. The tone of the cembalo 
blends so thoroughly with that of the orchestra 
that the transition from the one to the other is 
scarcely noticeable. It must nevertheless be 
acknowledged that only one endowed with rare 
feeling could bring about such a result. Mott, 
however, has shown that it can be done, and the 
possible lack of such feeling in other conductors 
or cembalo players is no valid reason for the 
exclusion of the indispensable cembalo tone in the 
accompaniment of recitative.” 
The opinion expressed is interesting and 
valuable ; but it must not be forgotten that 
the performances referred to were given with 
a special orchestra, a special conductor, and 
in a special theatre. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
y.—Sat. Moody-Manners Opera Company, 8, Lyric Theatre. 
_ a iAlao Matinées on Wednesday and Saturday at 2.) 
Mox.—Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's 








DRAMA 


—~_o— 


THE WEEK. 


Hicxs.—The Hypocrites: a New Play in 
Four Acts. By Henry Arthur Jones. 
It is useless at this time of day to expect 
from Mr. Henry Arthur Jones plays which 
shall differ in any essential degree from 
those we have had from him in the past. 
For good or ill, this dramatist has tethered 
his art within a circumscribed area, and 
the one novelty that work of his can show 
lies in the particular arrangement accord- 
ing to which he may group well-known 
permutations and combinations. Alike in 
his comedies and in what he calls his 
serious plays, Mr. Jones has been repeat- 
ing himself for years, and the question 
we now ask about a new piece of his is 
not, Has Mr. Jones anything fresh to give 
us? but, Is it a good specimen of a 
familiar type? More than any other 
member of the older school of our play- 
wrights, the author of ‘The Liars’ and 
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‘The Hypocrites’ has fostered in the | conventional honesty of marriage. This 


theatre that fond delusion of our middle- 
class public that love and the relations of 
the sexes are the dominant facts in human 
life. Just as in his comedies his almost 
invariable theme is a married woman’s in- 
discretion, so in his “ serious ” plays, which 
handle modern English life in conformity 
with romantic conventions, a case of 
seduction is usually his starting-point. It 
is no mere coincidence that there is a 
remarkable family likeness between 
‘ Saints and Sinners,’ his earliest, and ‘ The 
Hypocrites,’ his latest and, perhaps, tech- 
nically considered, his best drama of 
emotional interest. For Mr. Jones would 
seem for years past to have ceased from 
close observation of this kind, and to have 
relied on old impressions instead of cor- 
recting them constantly by new study. 
Once, for instance, he knew much of the 
society of an English country town, even 
if he were always apt to paint its types in 
hard, strident colours; in ‘The Hypo- 
crites’ these types have become conven- 
tionalized to the point of caricature, al- 
though the satire they convey may still 
hold good. In fact, Mr. Jones’s advance 
of recent times has been strictly technical. 
He has developed into a consummate 
craftsman, a master of stage construction, 
but the material on which he works is 
stale. Hence it happens that while ‘The 
Hypocrites ’ is of its kind—the rhetorical, 
sentimental, romantic kind—a powerful 
play, it cannot be regarded as more than 
what Frenchmen call a piece of the 
theatre. 

But considered as such it deserves our 
unstinted praise, and the great scene 
in the third act may well be deemed a 
marvel of ingenuity. The central figures 
in that scene are a curate, a wronged girl, 
and the lad (son of the local lord of the 
manor) who has involved her in shame; 
the rest of the characters are for the 
moment no more than a chorus. The 
curate is one of those high-minded, doc- 
trinaire persons who believe that ‘“ doing 
right’ is as easy a matter as learning the 
alphabet, and he comes to the manor 
house to witness, as he thinks, the triumph 
of his uncompromising ideas. The girl 
whom he and his wife have risked much 
opprobrium to befriend has told him her 
sad story as his guest. The boy—who is 
engaged, by the way, to a neighbouring 
baronet’s daughter—has confessed to him 
his share in the heroine’s undoing. The 
lad’s parents have lowered their pride to 
appeal to the stern parson’s forbearance. 
But he is all for the boy’s fiancée being 
told the truth. He enters to find himself 
confronted by a conspiracy of lies. The 
boy, his parents—nay, more, the very 
girl whose cause he has taken up—all 
deny that there is any scandal to be either 
hushed up or investigated. He is retiring 
baffled from the house, when an explosion 
of wrath bursts from him, and he scari- 
fies the whole company as a set of hypo- 
crites, His contempt breaks down the 
defences of the tortured girl and her lover ; 
she faints in the lad’s arms, and he shame- 
facedly acknowledges her claim upon his 
affections—and eventually offers her the 





situation last Tuesday night carried the 
audience by storm. One other feature of 
the play calls for admiration, and that is 
the skill with which Mr. Jones makes the 
boy’s mother override all scruples, all 
generosity, all sense of decency, in de- 
fence of her son, and yet retain the spec- 
tator’s “‘sympathy.” She is a character 
of the theatre, but a character very 
cleverly composed. 

On the whole, Mr. Jones is happy in the 
interpreters of his new drama. Miss 
Marion Terry is a player of wide range 
and experience, yet even her admirers 
must be a little surprised at the ease with 
which so gentle an actress attains the 
strenuous manner called for by the part 
of young Lennard Wilmore’s unscrupulous 
mother. Mr. Jones has also the advantage 
of the services of two of our most accom- 
plished comedians, Mr. J. H. Barnes and 
Mr. Alfred Bishop, though neither Mr. 
Barnes’s overbearing squire nor Mr. 
Bishop’s smug, comfort-loving vicar avoids 
the suggestion of caricature. And if Mr. 
Arthur Lewis lacks authority somewhat 
as Mr. Wilmore’s cynical lawyer, Mr. 
C. V. France shows breeding, and strikes 
a strong, resonant note as the baronet. 
Two also of the younger members of the 
cast render valuable help to the author. 
Mr. Leslie Faber might declaim the earlier 
passages of the curate’s rhetoric with a 
little less restraint, but he has his fine 
moments; and Miss Doris Keane’s hys- 
terical outbursts in the character of the 
seduced heroine are at times almost too 
poignant. But the triumph at the Hicks 
Theatre is mainly the playwright’s. 
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HANDBOOKS OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS 


IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

‘*Dr. Williamson is to be congratulated upon 
the singular excellence of these handbooks. Their 
special characteristic is their independent investi- 
ation. It was, perhaps, the unique method of 
. A. M. Stevenson’s ‘ Velasquez’ that set the 
fashion, but certainly each volume of the series 
is fresh and individual, and contains the impres- 
sions of writers who have stood face to face with 
the pictures under discussion.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHEAPER REISSUE. 
Post 8vo, with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net each. 

Messrs. Bell have decided to reissue this popular 
series at a cheaper rate in order to bring it within 
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LEONARDO DA YINCI. 
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GIORGIONE. 

By Hersert Cook, M.A. [Sept. 4. 
REMBRANDT. 

By Matcotm BE... [Sept. 4. 


Further volumes will be announced. 
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THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND. 


Newly Edited from the MSS. of Lucy 
Toutmin Smiru. Vol. I. (containing Parts 
I.-III., with Portrait of Leland). 

In this volume, which contains some of the best 
narrative in the whole Itinerary, the first part 
deals mainly with the north-eastern and central 
portions of England ; in the second part the route 
takes a westward direction, and it is in the 
counties of Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, with 
which Leland deals in Part III., that his investiga- 
tions possess the fullest local attraction. For all 
who take an interest in the history and antiquities 
of the West of England this volume is an indis- 
pensable book of reference. 


Prospectus on application. 


Demy 8vo, 10a. 6d. net. 
WANDERINGS EAST OF SUEZ. 


In Ceylon, India, China, and Japan. By 
FRrEDERIO CouRTLAND PxgNFIELD, Author of 
‘ Present-Day Egypt.’ Illustrated from Draw- 
ings and Photographs. 
“This is an eminently readable book.’’—Spectator. 
‘*His book is wholly readable, and, while 
eminently superficial, it often hits off admirably 
the salient features of the places he visited, and 
the scenes of human life and activity which he 
rapidly but keenly scrutinised.” —Scotsman. 
“*The best book of travels which has appeared 
for a long time.” —Evening News. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME. 
THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 


A Description of ‘the Fabric and its Contents, 
with a Short History of the Knights Templars. 
By Grorce WoRLEY. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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BLACKWOODS 





A NEW EDITION 


OF 


THE 
OPERATIONS 
OF 
WAR 


BY 





General Sir 


E. BRUCE HAMLEY, 
K.C.B. K.C.M.G. 





This Edition of Sir 
Edward Hamley’s Stan-| 
dard Work has 
brought up to the latest 


| 
been 


requirements by 


Colonel L. E. KIGGELL, 


Assistant Director of 
Staff Duties at Head.-| 
quarters. 


4to, with Maps and Plans, 


30s. 





With 9 Coloured Portraits and many other Unique Illustrations. 


HISTORY OF THE 
ROYAL AND ANCIENT 
GOLF CLUB, ST. ANDREWS 


Crown 4to, 21s. net. 
By H. S. C. EVERARD. 


‘«Mr. Everard’s work would have been welcome at any time for the sake 
of the writer as well as of the subject...... Will be read with keen interest by 
golfers of the present generation.” —Glasgow Herald. 

‘*Few, if any, men living could speak with greater authority in regard 


| to the history of the R. and A. Golf Club than Mr. H. 8. C. Everard. A 
| substantial volume of valuable and interesting matter—the work has been 








admirably done.” —Scotsman. 


FICTION 
THE CARDINAL'S SECRET 


By GARRETT MILL. 6s. 





2nd EDITION. 


THE DAFT DAYS 


By NEIL MUNRO. 6s, 





2nd EDITION. 


The RETURN of the EMIGRANT 


By LYDIA MILLER MACKAY. 6s, 





2nd EDITION. 


THE LONGEST JOURNEY 


By E. M. FORSTER. 6s, 





2nd EDITION. 


WHEN HALF-GODS GO 


By JESSIE AINSWORTH DAVIS. 6g, 





3rd EDITION. Completing 20,000. 


THE MYSTICS 


By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 3s, 6d. 


Ath EDITION. 


CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 


By MAUD DIVER. 6s, 





THE HIGH 
TOPS OF 
BLACK MOUNT 


A Volume o1 


Sporting Reminiscences 


BY 
| THE MARCHIONESS 
OF BREADALBANE. 





MR. ANDREW LANG’S 
COMPLETE WORK 
in 4 volumes, £3 3s, net. 
A HISTORY OF 
SCOTLAND 


From the Roman Occupation. 





A CENTURY’'S 
INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By HECTOR MACPHERSON. 
6s. net. 


4th co/Tion. 
RECOLLECTIONS 
AND IMPRESSIONS 





By E. M. SELLAR. 
10s. 6d. net. 





BLACKWOOD 


Undiscovered Switzerland. 


Dante’s Paolo and Francesca. 
By Sir THEoporE Marty, K.C.B. K.C.V.0. | An Echo from Old Bengal. 


To Madrid in a Motor-Car. 


An Eighteenth Century Wooing. 
The Wise Woman of our Parish. | 
Among the Caribou of Newfoundland. 


FoR SEPTEMBER (CoNTAINS 


| A Subaitern of Horse. Book II.—Chapters I.-V. 


By H. B. Monry-Covtrts. | Musings without Method. 
By J. H. Lossay. | 


By the Author of ‘On the Heels of De Wet.? 


By H. E. A. Corton. 


The Education of Youth—Ancient Authorities—Plato and Tully—The 
Example of Polonius—Books of Courtesy—Their Failure and Quality— 
Peacham’s ‘Compleat Gentleman’ — Sir Francis Osborn and Lord 
Burleigh—The Standards of To-day. 


By Heskeru Pricuarp. | The House of Lords and Ministerial Tactics. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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‘ LEARNED, CHatry, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


caeneeneentl 
———__—— 


“ THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4¢.; or free by post to the Continent, 434. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,° Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, 
Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND SELECTION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LITERARY HISTORY. 

Campbell, Keats, and Virgil—Allusions in Carlyle—Casanoviana 
—aAuthors of the Chaldee MS.—Cl.auceriana—Chorley on the 
Birth of Edward VII.—Civil List Pensions—John Cleave and 
the Taxes on Knowledge—Coleridge as a Translator—County 
Histories—Cowper on his own Immortality—Daniel’s ‘ Sonnets 
to Delia’—Danteiana—De Quincey’s Syntax—Dibdin Biblio- 
graphy—Dickensiana—Drydeniana — Edition, its Meaning— 
George Eliot and Mark Rutherford — ‘Field’ Jubilee — 
Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones’ in France—Edward FitzGerald and 
E. M. Fitzgerald—Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘ Pickwickian Manners 
and Customs ’"—Florio’s ‘ Montaigne ’—Fly-leaf Inscriptions. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Dorothy Cecil—Job Charnock, Founder of Calcutta—Chester- 
field on Beau Nash—Col. T. Cooper—General Cope—Defoe’s 
Last Descendants — Notes on the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography ’—Ralph Dodd and the Thames Tunnel—Date of 
Robert Dodsley’s Death—Due d’Enghien’s Death—Chancellor 
Silvan Evans—Fahrenheit and his Thermometer—Flaxman’s 
Wife — Ugo Foscolo in London—Lady Elizabeth Foster — 
Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat — Epitaph on Mary Frith (‘ Moll 
Cutpurse ”). 

CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
“ Bernardus non vidit omnia ”—“ Comes jucundus in via pro 
vehiculo est ”—“ Cane decane canas ”—“ Crescit amor nummi ” 
— De male quesitis vix gaudet ”"—“ Dies creta notandus ”— 
“ Est rosa flos Veneris ”—“ Furem pretiosa signata sollicitant.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Queen Candace—English Cardinals — Organs destroyed by 
Cromwell—Chalice as Race Cup—Childbed Pew—Chi-Rho 
Monogram—Modern Instrumental Choirs—Clipping the Church 
—Smallest Church in England—Deflected Chancels—Devil’s 
Door in Churches—Clergymen as Duellists—Papal Bull against 
a Comet—Use of the Cope—Crosier and Pastoral Staff—Date 
of the Crucifixion—Clandestine Marriages in Curzon Chapel, 
Mayfair—Defender of the Faith—Epitaph at Doncaster— 
Bleeding Image in Christ Church, Dublin—Title of Bishop of 
Durham—Easter and the Full Moon—Eucharist eaten by Mice. 


FINE ARTS. 
Miniature of Mrs. O. Arbuthnot—Architectural “ Follies ”— 
Artists’ Mistakes—Portraits of Joanna Baillie—Books illus- 
trated by Blake—Buss’s Illustrations of Dickens—Christ as an 
Infant at the Breast—Portraits of Dante—George Dawe, R.A. 
—Desborough Portraits—Lawrence’s Picture of Countess of 
Derby—Portraits of Female Fighters— Marjorie Fleming’s 
Portrait. 





FOLK-LORE and POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 


Child’s Caul—Childbirth Folk-lore—Christmas Decorations— 
Coal as a Charm—Cure by Hand of a Corpse—Crossing Knives 
and Forks—Cup-turning in Fortune-telling—Devil as a Black 
Dog — Drowned Bodies Recovered — Evil Eye—Fire kept 
Burning—“ First Foot” on New Year’s Day—First Flesh-eater 
—Flogging at the Cart-tail— Flower Game— Football on Shrove 
Tuesday—Footprints—Coins in Foundation Stones— French 
Robin Hood—Freund Hein in German Folk-tales— Friday 
Superstition. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


Carey Family— Carson Family — Centenarians — Knightley 
Charleton, of Apley Castle—Chelsea Borough Arms—Bridget 
Cheynell—Brothers and Sisters with same Christian Names— 
Citizen Baronets— Right to Cockades— Cogan Peerage— 
Commonwealth Arms in Churches—Continental Heraldry— 
John Crewe, three of the Name—De Liancourt, four of the 
Name—Arms of the Dominican Order—Dowager Peeress’s 
Title—Arms of Dutch East India Company—Dutton Family 
and Arms—Edgett Family—Foreign Arms in England—The 
Title Esquire—Eton College Arms—Family Crests—Fir-cone 
in Heraldry—Fleetwood Pedigree—Le Neve Foster Arms and 
Motto. 


HISTORY: ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH. 


The Cabinet and the Constitution—Canute and the Tide— 
Queen Caroline’s Trial—King’s Champion—Genuine Relics of 
Charles I.—Charles II.’s Hiding-places—Death of Princess 
Charlotte — Conservative as Political Term—Coronations of 
Victoria and Edward VII.—Cromwelliana—English Contingent 
in the Last Crusade—British Prisoners in France—Snow at 
Battle of Edge Hill—Edward VII.’s Title in Scotland—Scandal 
concerning Elizabeth—Executions at Tyburn—Fathers of the 
House of Commons—The National Flag—Flemish Weavers in 
England—Northern Fighters at Flodden—lIrish Brigade at 
Fontenoy — Lines on Frederick, Prince of Wales — French 
Prisoners of War in England. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

Early Mention of Actresses—The Dresden Amen — First 
American Theatrical Company in England—Mrs. Charlotte 
Atkyns—Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy—John Bland, Edin- 
burgh Actor—Mrs. Patrick Campbell styled “Celi Regina ”— 
Cervantes on the Stage—Musical Settings of Cowley’s Poems— 
Exeter Theatre in 1348—Blanche Fane, Actress—Farquhar’s 
‘ Beaux’ Stratagem.’ 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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INN. 


For view of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same number also contains sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS 
INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &e. 


Price 4}d., free by post, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Index Nominum et Locorum to the ‘ D.N.B.’—Inscriptions at Naples—Shakespeariana— 
The Thames Embankment: its Originators—Rotherhithe—Sarawak : its Pronunciation—Old 
Colours in the Navy: their Disposal—Clara Reeve—The King’s Old Bargehouse—Unroofed 
Railway Carriages. 

QUERIES :—‘“‘ Entente Cordiale”—St. Paul’s Churchyard, c. 1500—Lancaster Bridge—Lithuanian 
Folk-lore : Legless Spirits—William Prynne’s MSS.—Mundy Family—Novel Wanted—Ladies 
riding Sideways—Meyerbeer’s ‘ La Jeunesse de Goethe ’—Macaulay on Competitive Examinations 
—De Arcubus Family—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Bonapartes at Morfontaine—Madame 
de Girardin—‘ Alonzo the Brave ’—Hail, or Hayil, in Arabia—Newspapers ¢. 1817-27—Reindeer : 
its Spelling—Sir Thomas Dallas—Bright’s ‘Travels through Lower Hungary ’—Gourbillon— 
Hustings Courts—Heacock and Davis Families—Major Money and his Balloon—‘ Jack Tench,’ 
by ‘‘ Blowhard ” : ‘* Perch ”—Samuel Nettleship, 1831. 

REPLIES :—French Refugee Bishops in British Territory—‘‘ Pot-gallery ”—Bede’s Translation of the 
Fourth Gospel—French-Canadian Literature—‘ Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne ’— Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Knighthood—Zoffany’s Indian Portraits—Robert Grave, Printseller—The Subterraneous 
Exhibition—Virginia and the Eastern Counties—Devil’s Island—Baffo’s Poems—Good King 
Wenceslaus—Highlanders ‘‘ Barbadosed ” after the 1715 and ’45 Rebellions—Duke of Wellington 
on Uniforms—‘‘ Fron soit qui mal y pense ”—Poll-Books—Dr. Johnson : Dr. Swan: Dr. Watts— 
‘** Piscon-led”’ : Foxglove called ‘‘ Rapper ’—Pie : Tart. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ ae Pietro Casola’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem’—‘ Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society ’"—‘ Scotland in 1744, 1745, 1746’—‘ Lord Burghley’s Map of Lancashire.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 











LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Samuel Foote’s Comedies—Jubilee of ‘The City Press’—The Racial Problem of Europe— 
Mr. Watts-Dunton on Borrow’s ‘ Wild Wales’—The Old Sessions House, Old Bailey—Hamp- 
stead’s Historical Houses—Thomas Keyes—‘‘ Cabollicking ” =Gossiping—‘‘ Bus” for ‘‘ Omnibus ” 
—Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury.’ 

QUERIES :—Mahony or O’Mahony Family—‘‘ Abbey ”—Miss Watson: Married Woman’s Settlements 
—Court Leet in Portland, Dorset—Canning: Costello: Scott—Clergy in Wigs—French Refugee 
Bishops in British Territory—Mrs. Marsh, Authoress of ‘The Valley of a Hundred Fires’— 
Amintas Legend—Authors of Quotations Wanted—School for the Indigent Blind—Spoon and 
Hair— Hodson= Ferrers. 

REPLIES :—‘‘ Yeoman service ”—Albert Moore and the ‘D.N.B.’—J. Thompson, Portrait Painter— 
**Caveac”” Tavern—Marshall’s ——— Guide’: a Supplement — Musical Services on 
Church Towers—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Cemetery Consecration—Greensted Church, 
Ongar: Oak v. Chestnut—Rood-Lofts—Voltaire and Rousseau—Mirage—Hamlet as a Christian 
Name—‘‘ Cortel”? Clocks—Littleton’s ‘History of Islington’—‘t Hubbub ” = Disturbance—The 
Hampstead Omnibus—Pie: Tart—T. L. Peacock: Contributions to Periodicals—De Lhuys or 
Norderloose—Col. Howe—Beddoes Surname—‘‘ Wy” in Hampshire—Sir Thomas Bloodworth, 
Lord Mayor 1665-6—Hackney Celebrities—Cromwell and Milton : a Famous Picture. 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—‘The Cambridge Modern History’—‘The Scots Peerage’— ‘The Age of 
Justinian and Theodora ’—‘ The Abbaye of the Holy Ghost ’—‘ The Frere and the Boye ’—‘ Folk- 

- Lore ’—‘ L’Intermédiaire.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of J. C. OMAN’S THE BRAHMANS, 
THEISTS, AND MUSLIMS OF INDIA and 
F. H. MATTHEWS’S THE PRINCIPLES 
OF INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 








SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 


ANNOUNCE 


THE BOOK 4 Attempt to set 
Down what is in the: 
or THE CHILD Mind of Children 
BY 


FREDERICK DOUGLAS HOW 


In feap. 8vo, limp leather, gilt corners,. 
3s. 6d. net 


Sermons and 

Stray Papers 
‘as 3s. 6d.. 

A. K. H. B. NET 


With Photogravure Portrait 
and 


Biographical Introduction 


MONEY, EXCHANGE, & BANKING: 


Y 
H. T. EASTON 
Second Edition, Revised 
ALSO 


Pitman’s Hotel Book Keeping 
Exercises and Tests in Typewriting 
The Theory and Practice of Advertising 


London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Lop.. 
Publishers, No. 1 Amen Corner, E.C. 








A 
“QWaN” 


FOUNTAIN 


PEN 

Clears the desk of 

steel pens, holders, inkpots, 

accumulated work. 

Saves time, saves ink, saves brain fag, 

saves wrist ache, 

SAVES MONEY, 

and yields thousands per cent. satisfaction. 
WHERE Is YOURS? 

Prices from 10s. 6d. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
Catalogue free on request. 


MABIE: TODD & CO. 


Head Office—79 and 80, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Branches—93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95, Regent Street, W. ; 
8, Exchange Street, Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, 
New York, and Chicago. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Dix se eFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections, 
A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO?S PUBLICATIONS. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
‘EN WICK’S CAREER. (2nd Impression. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. 
115th Thousand. 


SIR N 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


IGEL. 
With Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 


E ADVENTURES OF GERARD. 
ae Illustrations by W. B. WOLLEN. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
THE TRUANTS. 
THE FOUR FEATHERS. (13th Impression, 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES. 


(3rd Impression, 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


DY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. 
With Illustrations. 


ELEANOR. 

With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNE 
HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


[3rd Impression, 
[6th Impression. 


CHIPPINGE. 
COUNT HANNIBAL. 
THE CASTLE INN. 
With Frontispiece. 
IN KING’S BYWAYS. 
By F. ANSTEY. 
SALTED ALMONDS. 


rman Garden.’ 


THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA’S FORTNIGHT. 
[4th Impression, 


FEAULEIS SCHMIDT AND MR. 


‘HER: being the Letters of an Independent Woman. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


ROSE OF THE WORLD. 


FRENCH NAN. 
With Illustrations. 


IF YOUTH BUT 


(Over 165,000 Copies sold. 
[Over 120,000 oe sold. 


(2nd Impression. 


[2nd Impression. 


By the aoiper of ‘Elizabeth and her 


(2nd Impression. 


“a Edition. 


(8rd Edition. DICK PENTREATH. 


JULIA. 
LOVE OF SISTERS. 


[6th Edition. | THE SILVER 


LITTLE y 
With a Frontispiece. 


TH 


ANSTRU- 
PETER’S MOTHER. 





RETURN OF SHERLOCK BOLMES. 
With Illustrations by SIDNEY PAGET. 


HE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES. 
With Illustrations by SIDNEY PAGET. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
THE STORY OF BAWN. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


SKULL. | 
With, 12 Full-Page Illustrations. | 
ANNA MARK. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 


E RED AXE. ; 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 
CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY. 


By Mrs. HENRY de la PASTURE. 
THE MAN FROM AMERICA. 


(2nd Impression. 
[2nd Impression. | 
[2nd Impression. 
[3rd Impression. 





(8rd Impression. 


[2nd Impression. 


[3rd Impression. RODEN’S 


[4th Impression. | 
™ | THE G 


[2nd Impression. | 
(11th Impression. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 

By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
THE LAST HOPE. 
| TOMASO’S FORTUNE, and other Stories. 


FLOTSAM. 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 
THE VULTURES. 

THE VELVET GLOVE. 


THE ISLE OF UNREST. 
With Illustrations. 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 


REY LADY. 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 
(4th Impression. | THE SOWERS. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. 
FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTH 


THE SECRET IN THE HILL. 
A CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


(3rd Impression, 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 


(2nd Impression, 


[4th Impression. 2nd Edition, 
(2nd Impression, 
(7th Impression, 
(Sth Impression, 
(7th Impression, 
[5th Impression, 
(7th Impression, 


With a Frontispiece. 


CORNER. [5th Edition, 
(10th Edition, 


(6th Impression. 


[28th Edition, 
[New Edition. 


HER. 
[New Edition, 


CORNELIUS. [5th Impression, | THE oe 7 bt sg aaa 

[7th Impression. By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘Q.’)_,, — ee 
P | THE DIFFICULT WAY. [8rd Impression, 
[3rd Impression. | POISON ISLAND. (2nd Impression. BROWNJOHNS tnd Sucennsied 
SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. (2nd Impression. | “ ss , 





KNEW. SHAKESPEARE’S CHRISTMAS, and other By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
With 20 Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. Stories. With Illustrations. THE OLD COUNTRY: a Romance. [3rd Impres. 
ty . . 
a ~ “ee 2 an as the petat in Bao cod chose Pa Mant Gacarek  ™  Uite exseliont, anptitions of Standard 
Orgs. OrKsS. 
Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, | THE WATERLOO LIB RARY. Cates Dalen: eciatind ts ee. whet 
on good paper. | y Volumes, printed in clear, bold type 


Each Work complete in One Volume. 
Feap. 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. FROM ONE GENERA- 
The SLAVE ofthe LAMP.| TION to ANOTHER. 


By the Author of ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


MOLLY BAWN. | PHYLLIS. 
MRS. GEOFFREY. | PORTIA. 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. | ROSSMOYNE. 


DORIS. BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 
GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 
FAITH and UNFAITH. | LADY BRANKSMERE. 
LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Tales. 
UNDERCURRENTS. 

By GEORGE GISSING. 
DEMOS : a Story of Socialist Life in England. 


The NETHER THYRZA. 
WORLD. NEW GRUB STREET. 
By the Author of ‘ MEHALAH.’ 


MEHALAH : a Story of the Salt Marshes. 
COURT ROYAL. The GAVEROCKS. 
JOHN HERRING. RICHARD CABLE. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
HEAPS of MONEY. | MATRIMONY. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 
NO NEW THING. | ADRIAN VIDAL. 


By HAMILTON AIDE. 
PENRUDDOCKE. 
MORALS and MYSTERIES. 
MR. and MRS, FAULCONBRIDGE. 


By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.’ 


ROMANTIC TALES. | DOMESTIC STORIES. 


By HOLME LEE. 

AGAINST WIND and TIDE. 

-8YLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. 

KATHIE BRANDE. 

ANNIS WARLEIGH'S FORTUNES. 

The WORTLEBANK DIARY. 

MAUDE TALBOT. COUNTRY STORIES. 
KATHERINE’S TRIAL. | MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. 
BEN MILNER’S WOOING. 


Alsoa — number of Volumes uniform with 
t } 


ove, List on application, 


Crown 8vo, 3S. 6d. each Volume. 


This Series comprises some of the best works of modern authors. The volumes 


are well printed, and issued in a neat cloth binding of special design. 


DEBORAH 


Daily Tele 
however slightly 


NEW VOLUME. 


OF TOD’S. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


aph.—‘*A really clever and interesting book.. 
rawn, has about it some vivifying touch to render it memorable.” 


- Every feminine figure, 


| VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
| By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


|THE WHITE COMPANY. 
With 8 Full-Page Lllustrations. 
Speaker.—‘‘A notable and very brilliant 
| work of genius.” 
RODNEY STONE. 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Punch.—“ There is not a dull page in it 
| from first to last. All is light, colour, move- 
|ment, blended and inspired by a master 
hand.” 
UNCLE BERNAC. 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Reaches everywhere a 
high literary level.” 


THE CRUISE OF THE 
““CACHALOT.” 


Chart. 


nate all lovers of the sea.” 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 
or, Sketches of Natural History and 
Rural Life. With Illustrations. 


Saturday Review.— Delightful sketches. 





| The lover of the country can hardly fail to 


be fascinated whenever he may happen to 
| open the pages.” 


With 8 Full-Page Illustrations and a| 


Times.—“ A book which cannot but fasci- | 





THE TRAGEDY OF THE) 
*KOROSKO.” 
With 40 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Daily News.—“ A fine story, the interest of | 


which farrests the reader’s attention at the 
start and holds it to the close.” 


THE GREEN FLAG, and other| 
Stories of War and Sport. With a} 
Frontispiece. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ The battle picture is 


perfect of its kind. Altogether the volume is 
admirable.” 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. 


| THE LOG OF ASEA WAIF. Bein 
the Recollections of the First Four Years | 
of My Sea Life. With 8 Full-Page Illus- 
trations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 
World.—“ This masterly presentation of 
the humours, hardships, and minor tragedies | 
of life in the forecastle.” 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
JESS. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Pall Mali Gazette.—‘“‘ The story is a capital 
one, and the interest never flags for a 
moment.” 


By F. ANSTEY. 
THE 


BRASS BOTT 
With a Frontispiece. 
Spectator.—“ Mr Anstey has once more! 
howe himself to be anartist and a humorist | 
of uncommon and enviable merit.” 


*,” Other Volumes to follow. 





on good paper. 
Each Work complete in One Volume. 
Feap. 8vo, green cloth, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. each. 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
JANE EYRE. By CuHaR.Lorre BRONTE. 
SHIRLEY. By CHar.Lorre Bronte. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By EmMILy 
Bronte. AGNESGREY. By Anne Bronte. With 
7 reface and Memoir of the Sisters by Cuanorrs 
SRONTE. 


| The PROFESSOR. By CHaRrtorre Bronte. 
To which are added the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Kronté. 


| Vv ILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


|The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL, By 
| ANNE BRONTE. 


| By Mrs. GASKELL, 
| WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
| NORTH and SOUTH. 
| S¥YLVIA’S LOVERS. 

| CRANFORD, and other Tales. 

| MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
| RUTH, and other Tales. 
| LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 

| LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 


IMAGINATION and FANCY; or, Selections 
from the English Poets. 


|The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and 
Events. Lllustrate 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 

WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from the 
English Poets. 

MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS: a Selection of 
Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs. 

A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; 
or, Sweets from Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral 
Poetry in General. 

|} TABLE TALK. To which are added Imagi- 
nary Conversations of Pope and Sw 

Also a large number of Volumes Tie with 
the above. List on application, 
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